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HOW SHALL WE INTERPRET THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL AND THE JUNIOR 
COLLEGE MOVEMENT? 


By President E.. EVERETT CORTRIGHT 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE OF CONNECTICUT 


Our American publie school systems have 
been under reorganization administratively 
for more than thirty years. On the basis 
of the last available reports, only one out 

x of the public high-school systems have 
been reorganized, and in so far as legiti- 

e junior high school valuations go, much 
of this reorganization means little. One out 

six of those that have reorganized have 
done so on the basis of bringing together 
the seventh and eighth grades only, and in 
many of the reorganized systems certain 
school administrators have seized upon the 
situation as an opportune time and have 
brought together the seventh, eighth and 
ninth grades as a purely housing proposi- 
tion. We do not need to discuss here the 
question of the ethies involved, but the bald 
fact is that they have traded on local pride 
to possess a modernly reorganized school 
system when, in fact, they have nothing of 
the kind, since within the building no 
change has taken place in the program. 
The fight for the junior high school has 
not been won. 

But a new embarrassment has arisen in 
addition to the small number of legitimate 
reorganizations. We speak so glibly at con- 


ferences and at conventions of the junior 


high school as meaning a definite thing and 


as always embracing the three pre-adoles- 
cent years where the student is found in 
grades 7,8 and 9. The new embarrassment 
that the movement faces is in the presenta- 
tion of the California plan, which is the 
‘*6-44”’ scheme in which the senior high 
school does not remain a three-year institu- 
The situation at W ashington, with 
the commissioner of education chosen from 
California and his immediate superior, the 
secretary of the Department of Interior, 
also a California man, is such that we may 
expect these claims to receive serious con- 
sideration. 

Commissioner Cooper, immediately be- 
fore the Cleveland meeting, is reported to 
have made an address in which he definitely 
recommended that all state universities re- 
organize their work on the ‘‘6—4—4’’ plan, 
and eliminate the first two years by having 
these added to the publie school systems of 
the various cities. What this would do to 
some of our state universities may be con- 
ceived from the fact that in the fall of 
1926-27, 84 per cent. of all the studen‘s of 
the University of Minnesota were found in 
the freshman and sophomore years. 

The eastern situation is peculiarly deli- 
eate in this matter of the junior high school. 
The movement has only recently become 


tion. 














rooted, and it would be extremely embar- 
rassing for superintendents of schools to 
be forced at an early date to go back to 
their communities and plead for additional 
or enlarged buildings to accommodate the 
new plan of reorganization. The communi- 
ties might very easily raise the question as 
to why this change of policy followed so 
rapidly upon the heels of the recent plea 
for a three-year junior high school. 

But the situation with the junior college 
We have no settled form of 
organization. From the one-year junior 
college in connection with the Springfield, 
Massachusetts, publie school system—not to 
mention the common freshman year at Yale, 
which is in effect a junior college plan with 
a separate group of administrative officers 
—it is a long step to the four-year institu- 
tion at Stevens College in Missouri. 

Five out of every eight of the four hun- 
dred junior colleges are private institutions. 
In many ways this is a most hopeful situa- 


is even worse, 


tion, since the junior college is not stand- 
ardized to date. Private control lends 
itself to experimentation and gives promise 
that this new institution will not be stand- 
ardized from the standpoint of the tax- 
payer. Of the public junior colleges there 
are ten different types of organization in 
connection with public school systems, and 
in the private junior college field there are 
many more than ten types. Of the 150 
junior colleges east of the Mississippi River 
only ten have tuition free, and nine of these 
are teacher-training or agricultural institu- 
tions. Springfield, Massachusetts, has the 
only junior college east of the Mississippi 
River fundamentally and completely public 
in nature. 

As though this varied form of organiza- 
tion and administration were not embar- 
rassing enough, we find that there is no 
unified opinion in the matter of the legiti- 
mate program that should be going on 
within the institution. Many of these are 
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pure liberal arts feeders for the senior col- 
lege and recognize no other function. 
Many of them carry on only a purely semi- 
professional program with total disregard 
of the senior college. Many, again, are 
developing almost solely terminal or com- 
pletion courses, expecting that the student 
will not go forward into any senior insti- 
tution, and a few out of the total of four 
hundred conceive their responsibilities so 
broadly that they include within their ser- 
vice all these aspects of opportunities for 
the high-school graduate. 

Meanwhile, the movement marches on 
with no uncertain step. America has ac- 
quired six hundred senior colleges over a 
period of 293 years, but we have seen the 
marvelous development of four hundred 
junior colleges in twenty-eight years. Dr. 
Koos made a thoroughgoing survey of the 
movement under a subvention of the Com- 
monwealth Fund in 1922. There has been 
an increase of 102 per cent. in the number 
since that survey. The movement repre- 
sents the most drastic and the most signifi- 
cant occurrence and change in the history 
of American education. Every regional 
college board has officially recognized the 
junior college by adopting standards for 
approval. Because of all these conditions 
and situations, let me say to you again that 
these two junior institutions, in so far as 
stability is concerned, represent highly 
speculative values. We are dealing with 
variables, and our knowledge of higher 
mathematics indicates that the final com- 
bination may be almost anything. 

Both the junior high school and the 
junior college have a common ancestry 
Each was born as a protest against the 
rigidity and lack of accommodation within 
the educational body operating at its level, 
and both are definitely the children of an 
educational democracy. Here lies the 
bright side of the picture. I am in no sense 
pessimistic regarding the final outcomes of 
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shese two institutions but wish you to exer- 
cise something of care when you have either 
under careful scrutiny and observation. 

In my judgment, the outstanding accom- 
lishments of the junior high school are 


Dil 


t ° ° 
First, it has made the senior high 


conscious of its responsibility to a 
more demoeratie lower school. The junior 
high school and the senior high school as 
organized and administered represent the 
impact of two opposite philosophies of edu- 
eation. Of necessity, under these cireum- 
stances there must be more or less of fric- 
tion and difficulty in adjustment. The 
junior high school will do its work as a 
social organization as soon as it forces upon 
the senior high school a complete conscious- 
ness of the possibilities of the senior organi- 
zation in serving many more groups of 
students than it has undertaken to do in 
the past. 

Second, the junior high school has given 
the senior school the opportunity to witness 
a student-centered institution. This is 
practically its mission. The elementary 
school, in the main, is a teacher-centered 
organization, while the senior high school 
has been a subject-matter-centered unit. 
But in order that the junior high school 
may make the senior high school conscious 
of its responsibilities it was absolutely es- 
sential that it exhibit a program of peda- 
gogically sound education. Personally, I 
have no interest in whether or not the 
junior high school remains on the educa- 
tional map. If it will do the work referred 
to, it may easily be an emergency or a pro- 
visional institution which ean disappear 
without any serious harm to anybody—but 
it must not be allowed to disappear or be 
absorbed until it has accomplished its 
function. 

The junior college has had an identical 
mission at a different level. It has made 
the senior college conscious of its responsi- 
bilities to a broadened high school. When 


47 per cent. of the graduates of the junior 
college, as was true in 1927, do not proceed 
with their education, it means that this new 
institution has met the needs of those young 
men and women whose needs were not pro- 
vided for by the senior college. Again the 
junior college has pointed out with no un- 
certain emphasis that the alarming fresh- 
man mortality is unnecessary. <A part of 
the reason for this is that the junior college 
emphasis is upon good teaching instead of 
upon research and subject-matter. 

In this connection a most illuminating 
statement is made by Proctor in his book 
relating the experiences of California with 
junior colleges. In that state only the 
diploma or certificate graduate of the senior 
high school may enter either of the state 
universities as a freshman. This leaves 
behind an apparently diluted if not unin- 
terested student body in the forty-three 
junior colleges in that state. When, how- 
ever, these students are graduated from the 
junior college and meet their previous 
classmates of supposed superior intellectu- 
ality in their junior year at the state uni- 
versities and join them as students, the 
significant fact is that these junior college 
graduates have a way of excelling in class 
work and of carrying off the graduation 
honors in an entirely disproportionate 
share. The inferences from this fact are 
very clear; they are such that the senior 
college may well pause and ask what is 
the matter with its organization and work 
in its first two years. 

The junior college again has caused the 
senior college to witness a student-centered 
institution. The bane of the senior college 
is its intense departmentalization. Two 
evils flow down from this situation: first, 
it promotes jealousy and lobbying for 
power within the faculty by the various 
department heads, frequently producing a 
Situation disruptive and evil in its conse- 
quences; and, second, it all too often fails 
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to give the student any idea of the relations 
that exist between the various elements and 
items that go to make up education and 
college experience. The senior college has 
been departmentally centered much to the 
sacrifice of sound education. The business 
of the junior college is to exhibit in the 
higher educational level a student-centered 
institution, in which the major question is 
always the question of student welfare. 
These two junior institutions reflect the 
same determination on the part of the 
American public; namely, to be served at 
all levels by a system of education so organ- 
ized that all pupils have an opportunity to 
proceed and obtain the educational fare 
that their needs dictate. To break down the 
rigidity of the old senior high school and 
the still more rigid senior college these two 
junior institutions have been created. 
Their permanency is a matter of specula- 
tion. They are fighting the same battle. 
If that battle is won it makes no difference 
whether they possess their present name or 
form or whether they disappear entirely 
from the educational picture. To date we 
have seen only the preliminary skirmish. 
We are passing through what is probably 
the most interesting period in connection 
with both of them. Your business and mine 
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is to interpret their presence and the prob. 
lem they are expected to solve in the larges; 
sociological terms, and to be prepared ty 
make our contribution toward guiding they 
more sympathetically into wise channels 

The case to-day is most hopeful. Changes 
are being made in both the senior hig) 
school and the senior college. 
on the level of student needs are being faced 
with frankness ; a beginning has been made 
in a half dozen colleges on the question of 
reorganizing subject-matter on an integrat- 
ing basis; attitudes of college administra- 
tors and deans of instruction are certainly, 
if slowly, modifying, and everywhere we 
find a mellowing influence at work which 
promises that the American youth of the 
future will have a larger service rendered 
him than ever before. I have met the deans 
of instruction, presidents and chairmen of 
admissions committees in many eastern in- 
stitutions during the past year and every- 
where I find the individual ahead of his 
institution in thought on this great subject 
of educational adjustment. ‘‘Just how far 
may we be unconventional and progressive 
and retain our educational reputation ?’’— 
this is the hopeful question that is being 
asked all over America to-day in the high- 
school and college areas. 


Conditions 


APPRENTICESHIP OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
SUPERINTENDENCY TRAINING’ 


By Professor C. W. STONE 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON 


Ir is becoming more and more evident 
that school superintendents are both born 
and made. There was a time when we er- 
roneously believed that, given the right 
birth, that is, the right original nature, the 
‘‘making’’ could be done in the school of 
education; now we have become convinced 


1 Adapted from an address delivered at the 
Sixth Annual Education Conference, State College 


of Washington. 


that what we can do for prospective super- 
intendents while they are in residence is 
only part—probably the smaller part—of 
what they need in preparation for admin- 
istrative work. Indeed, we have concluded 
that the chief place for making super- 
intendents is not the college, but the 
superintendency itself, and that the chief 
‘“makers’’ are not professors, but superin- 
tendents. 
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This thought has been with us for some 
vears, and we have been blessed with ap- 
nreciative listeners among our best super- 
intendents—listeners who have been willing 
and able to help us define what at first was 
but a hazy notion, and listeners who have 
also been willing and able to help us work 
out the notion as well as talk it out. 

For several years it has been my privi- 
lege to advise with superintendents regard- 
ing the available candidates for their teach- 
ing positions. Frequently I have been able 
to respond favorably regarding a candidate, 
and to add, ‘‘And he wants to be a school 
man.’’ Then, in many instances, I have 
followed with very definite inquiries. I 
have asked, ‘‘What ean you do for him if 
he takes your position?’’ At first the an- 
swer from most superintendents was, ‘‘I 
can hardly pay enough to get a first-class 

I suppose I shall have to get a 
woman.’” My reply has almost invariably 
been, ‘*The man I want you to have is not 
seeking the job primarily for the begin- 
ning salary. He is more anxious to grow 
than to earn a high salary. He prefers to 
contract for development rather than for 
money.’’” Then I have said, ‘‘We shall be 
glad for you to have ‘so and so’ candidate 
on one condition ; namely, that besides pay- 
ing him enough to live on, you have him do 
extra work—extra work that will help you 
in your superintendency duties.’’ Then I 
have gone on to say, ‘‘We want our prom- 
ising young men to give their first attention 
to their teaching and we want them to 
teach so well that you will be notably well 
pleased. We hope that this excellence in 
teaching ean be secured during the candi- 
date’s first year of experience. But, how- 
ever long it takes, notably successful teach- 
ing is to be the first goal, and until it is 
secured, we do not expect the candidate to 
be offered any other opportunities. ’’ 

Out of these conferences and out of the 
resulting trials has come our plan. What 
we want is that our administrative pros- 


pects learn as promptly as may be how to 
teach well enough to have a margin of time 
and energy and that when this has been 
accomplished their margin of time and 
energy be enlisted in work of an adminis- 
trative nature. At first this work will, 
presumably, be mainly non-personal, such 
as checking reports, handling supplies and 
other like administrative activities that are 
comparatively free from the problems in 
which personality plays a prominent part. 
A next step would be for the superin- 
tendent-in-training to be given the oppor- 
tunity of working in the superintendent’s 
office during office hours and remaining 
there during certain interviews. In plan- 
ning for this, an arrangement could readily 
be made that would provide for a sign 
which would silently indicate whether the 
superintendent-in-training had better re- 
main for interviews. For example, in 
problems that concern pupils, the super- 
intendent-in-training may often remain to 
the advantage of all concerned, and in 
parental interviews he may be of real as- 
sistance. But should a fellow teacher ap- 
pear with an important problem, it might 
very well be that the superintendent-in- 
training better withdraw. If so, the pre- 
arranged sign could readily be given by the 
superintendent. There are a number of 
such signs; for example, an agreement 
could be made regarding a particular move 
made by the superintendent. A push of 
the chair to the left could mean, ‘‘ You had 
better go.’’ A push to the right, ‘‘I shall 
be glad to have you remain.’’ No move 
could say, ‘‘Remain if you desire.’’ 
Through the working of such an arrange- 
ment the superintendent-in-training has 
opportunities to study. at first hand the 
technique of interviews—for example, how 
the superintendent meets the irate parent, 
how he manages the bad acting boy, what 
he says to the foolish girl, how he conserves 
his time but takes pains to make each inter- 








278 
viewer feel that his case has been fully and 
considerately studied. 

I have illustrated only a few of the pos- 
sible opportunities for contact and partici- 
pation on the part of the superintendent- 
in-training. I trust that I have presented 
sufficient detail to make clear that there are 
feasible means of enabling would-be super- 
intendents to for administrative 
work through participation and to do this 
in a way that will be helpful to the super- 
intendent in whose system the prospect is 


prepare 


teaching. 

A further detail of the plan is an under- 
standing to the effect that the superinten- 
dent-in-training will not ordinarily expect 
to succeed the superintendent with whom 
he does his apprentice work. This under- 
standing is approved by the director of the 
placement bureau and promotions are being 
made accordingly. This provision for pro- 
motion to a system different from the one 
in which the apprentice training is done 
has two advantages. It removes the possi- 
bility of embarrassment and suspicion for 
both the superintendent and the superin- 
tendent-in-training, and it guards the 
superintendent-in-training from the possible 
limitations of undertaking his first adminis- 
trative work where he may have displayed 
certain evidence of ineffectiveness while 
getting his training. 

My next point is the importance of sys- 
tematic study by the prospective superin- 
tendent during his apprenticeship experi- 
ence. My hope for the prospect in this 
connection is that he may, first of all, be 
stimulated to systematic study by the ex- 
ample of his superintendent. Every school 
man needs to study in order to keep up with 
progress. Every superintendent needs to 
study his own system in order to keep it 
moving in the lines of progress. My plan 
includes provisions whereby the superinten- 
dent enlists the assistance of the superin- 
tendent-in-training in both these types of 
study. For example, why should not these 
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two men share the reading of administy 
tive journals? The younger 
thus learn to recognize which of the articles 
published have bearing on the currep; 
problems of the system in which he jg 
working and in which his 
therefore have especial interest, and the 
older man could make certain to eal] attep. 
tion to those articles that are especial}; 
helpful to the younger man in his present 
stage of development. A 
could be used to advantage with referen 
to new books. Then there are the invyaly 
able results that will acerue to both fron 
stated 


man could 


*““chief”’ would 


similar plar 


conferences—conferences at times 
and informal conferences along the lines o! 
mutual reading and mutual interests. 

In addition there is the systematic stud) 
of current progress that may be had in 
summer school. <As often as every third 
year the superintendent-in-training should 
have the benefit of a course in current edu- 
eational progress. There is also need of 
systematic study of school administration 
and supervision. This is to be had in sum- 
mer-school courses. A general course in 
administration should preferably come first, 
followed by the more specialized courses in 
administration and the detailed courses in 
supervision. This summer work can and 
should interpret and enlarge the experienc: 
secured in first-hand apprentice work. To 
this end adequate conferences and full co- 
operation between the superintendent and 
the director of the summer study is indis- 
pensable. 

An ambitious and capable young man 
may properly look forward to two years of 
teaching with considerable apprenticeship 
work in administration during his second 
year. He should then prepare to enter 4 
high-school principalship or a small super- 
intendency. If he proceeds by the high- 
school principal route, he will be most 
helped by taking high-school administration 
as his first advanced course, in preference 
to the general course in school administra- 
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‘he is to become a superintendent 

hor than a high-school principal follow- 
first apprentice work, he should 

. general course in school adminis- 
Whichever of these administra- 
taken first, it should be 


ses is 


owed by a course in supervision and by 


specialized courses in administration. This 
1eans a postgraduate program of three to 
years with definitely planned contact 
participation in supervised adminis- 


hit 


rative activity, coupled with four or more 
study. A man 
should then be ready for his master’s 
degree in education and be thoroughly pre- 
pared to assume the duties of a medium- 


summers of systematic 


sized superintendency. 
In brief, my plan is an adaptation of the 
best practices of the apprentice system. 
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We want our young men to live and work 
with older men who are truly masters in 
their profession. 

In conclusion, what I am proposing may 
be thought of as a plan for a great train- 
ing camp—a camp composed of all the 
available superintendents, a camp in which 
volunteer privates are to practice school 
administration tactics, a camp in which 
‘*rookies’’ are to drill in the fundamental 
duties of the school superintendency. So 
we call for volunteer superintendents to act 
as officers in this training camp. We need 
superintendents who love their profession, 
superintendents who value their services so 
highly that they are willing and able to 
teach apt learners how to render even 
better service than they themselves are now 
giving. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE SIXTH INTERNATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE OF AMERICAN STATES 


Ar the Sixth International Conference of 
American States, held at Havana, Cuba, from 
January 16 to February 20, 1928, a resolution 
was adopted whereunder a congress of rectors, 
deans and educators in general should be con- 
voked within a period of two years by the Pan 
American Union. 

The Pan Ameriean Union, acting upon the 
invitation of the University of Havana to have 
the congress meet at that city, designated Ha- 

1 as the seat of the conference, and the date 
lor its assembly was set for February 20, 1930. 
The program of the conference included the 


following topics: 


io SRN aa 


7 


Project of organization of the Inter-American 
ute of Intellectual Cooperation. 

“. Plans for intellectual cooperation. 

a. Interchange of professors. 

). Interchange of students. Special consideration 
f the equivalence of studies and the method of 
validating degrees and other credentials. 

¢. Interchange of research workers and cultural 


missions, 


De ART. Ss ATRL Rs 


most 
ation 
ence d. Promotion in the schools and universities of 
stra- statin tending to develop mutual understanding— 
scan ™ ‘anguages, literature, history, geography, ete. 


e. Cooperation among scientific, professional and 
cultural bodies and the formation of specialized 
inter-American for the 
working out international projects. 


associations, purpose of 


The announcement points out that the impor- 
tance of these subjects is apparent, and the as- 
sembly of educational leaders from the Amer- 
ican republies to discuss them was believed to 
be a cultural event of great significance. 

The United States was represented at the con- 
ference by the following delegates: Dr. James 
Brown Seott, chairman, Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace; Dr. John C. Mer- 
riam, president, Carnegie Institution, of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, director 
of the Institute of International Education, 
New York; Dr. Frank Aydelotte, president, 
Swarthmore College, and Dr. Ellen F. Pendle- 
ton, president, Wellesley College. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN NEW YORK 
CITY 


A BILL introduced into the New York State 
Legislature on February 25, by Senator Ber- 
nard Downing and Assemblyman Abbot L. Mot- 
fat, according to a special dispatch to the New 
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York Sun, provides that the salary schedules of 
all employees of the Board of Education and of 
the Board of Higher Education of the City of 
New York shall “not be less than the schedules 
on file in the office of the state commissioner of 
education on February 1, 1930.” 

This bill is the one sponsored by the Joint 
Salary Committee of Teachers Associations of 
New York City. In effect, it writes into the 
state education law the schedules adopted by 
the Board of Education in 1928 and 1929, when 
it raised the salaries of the city teaching staff 
by some $14,000,000 a year. These schedules, 
in accordance with the usual procedure, are on 
file with the state commissioner of education. 

If the Downing-Moffat bill is passed no Board 
of Education will have power to reduce teachers’ 
salaries below the rates now in effect. Only 
action by the state legislature would reduce the 
rates. If this bill is not passed the Board of 
Education could, if it felt so inclined, repeal 
the $14,000,000 inerease, for the Lockwood- 
Donohue law of 1920 still provides the legal 
minimum for teachers’ salaries. 

Since the passage of the Davis law in 1900, 
the salary schedules of the teaching force of 
New York City have always been a part of the 
state education law. The establishment by stat- 
ute of minimum salaries gives permanence to 
salary schedules, and this security with regard 
to remuneration has always been highly valued 
by the teachers. 

The increases in the schedules for teachers 
that became effective in 1928 and 1929 were pro- 
vided for out of funds appropriated by the 
state under the provisions of the Dick-Rice bill. 
The schedules, however, were adopted by the 
Board of Education of the city upon recom- 
mendations made by the Board of Superinten- 
dents and the mayor’s committee on teachers’ 
salaries. 

The bill just introduced involves no additional 
cost to the city. It simply gives state protection 
to the schedules already adopted and is in ac- 
cord with the practice that has obtained since 
1900. 


THE FINE ARTS SCHOLARSHIPS OP 
THE CARNEGIE CORPORATION 


To enable promising young men and women 
students in the fine arts to prepare to teach 
graphic and plastic arts in colleges and uni- 


versities, the Carnegie Corporation of Noy 
York has recently set aside a fund which w;) : 
grants for such students. The fund wil aly ‘ 
provide for the reappointment of a number o; | 
those who have been the recipients of 
scholarship grants in fine arts made by the cor 
poration in former years. The grants ran 
from $1,200 for first year graduate studen: 
to $2,000 in certain eases for advanced sty 
abroad. 

While no formal pledge is required of iney 
bents, it is understood that applications received 
will be made in good faith by those who an 
planning to become teachers. The desire of the 
corporation is to attract promising young per 
sons to the teaching profession rather than t 
recognize merit and accomplishment on the part 
of those who are already members of the pn 





fession. 

Applications for scholarship grants for 1930 
31 should be filed with the Carnegie Corpora 
tion Advisory Group on Scholarship Grants, 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York City, before 
March 15. The group will make selections o 
or before March 31, and applicants will | 
notified as soon as possible thereafter. 

Each applicant should write a letter to the 


advisory group, at the above address, giving 
information on the following points: age, dates 
of collegiate residence, summary of acader 


record, courses taken in fine arts, degrees, ete 
relative standing in classes; knowledge of for- 
eign languages; teaching experience, if any, 
or other occupational experience; plan of pro 
posed study and name of university which can 
didate desires to attend; names and addresses 
of three persons who can speak, on the basis 
of their own professional competence and o! 
personal knowledge of the candidate, specit- 
eally as to the candidate’s capacity for scholarly 
work—information as to capacity for creative 
work in any of the arts is also desired (appl 
eants should request these persons to write d- 
rectly to the advisory group); the candidate’ 
plans after completing proposed course © 
study. 
THE NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RE- 
SEARCH OF NEW YORK CITY 
THE New School for Social Research has out 
grown its home and is planning to move into 


a ee 
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aw building, 66 West Twelfth Street, which 
. designed by Joseph Urban. At a dinner 
the St. Regis Hotel, on February 19, which 
‘ttended by three hundred members, di- 
tors and instructors, it was announced that 
additional bonds had been sold, making 
| nearly $400,000 of the $500,000 that 
| eventually be needed to complete and equip 
»ioneer institution for higher adult educa- 


> 


John Dewey, the principal speaker, was 
roduced by Dr. Everett Dean Martin, who 
presided. Brief addresses were also made by 
\l irice Wertheim, who outlined the financial 
is of the new school in its campaign for half 
ion dollars in 6 per cent. bonds to com- 
plete its financial program, and by Miss Helen 
Arthur, who spoke of the meaning of the school 
the standpoint of the students. Dr. Alvin 
Johnson, director of the new school, spoke at 
rt} 

Others at the speakers’ table were: Daniel 
Crantord Smith, Dr. Alfred Adler, George H. 
Davis, Mrs. Wesley C. Mitchell, Joseph Urban, 
Miss Clara W. Mayer, Mrs. George Wood 
Bacon, Dr. Miss 
Eileen Power, Joseph Milner and Dr. James P. 
Warbasse. 

It was explained that the school must leave its 

esent quarters by May 1, owing to the real 
estate development in the London Terrace block, 
nd to have its new building ready for oceu- 
paney by October 1 construction must begin 


James Harvey Robinson, 


mediately. 
The total eost of the land, building and 
equipment will approximate $800,000. The 


board and the campaign committee, under the 
chairmanship of Joseph Milner, have arranged 
building loan of $350,000 to care for imme- 
liate financial needs, and have been soliciting 
subseriptions for bonds. 
The New School for Social Research is now 
old. The directors are: Mrs. 
rge W. Bacon, George H. Davis, George A. 
Dorsey, Mrs. Leonard K. Elmhirst, Alvin John- 
son, Nicholas Kelley, Mrs. Thomas W. Lamont, 
Dean Langmuir, Mrs. Henry G. Leach, Arthur 
Lehman, Everett Dean Martin, Miss Clara W. 
Mayer, Joseph Milner, Wesley C. Mitchell, Mrs. 
Daniel O’Day, Harry A. Overstreet, Mrs. 


eleven vears 


George Haven Putnam, Mrs. Joseph R. Swan, 
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Maurice Wertheim, Frankwood E. Williams 


and Leo Wolman. 


PRINCETON SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

Tue establishment of a School of Publie and 

International Affairs at Princeton University 

was announced by President John Grier Hib- 

National 


As reported in the New 


ben in his annual message to the 
Alumni Association. 
York Times, the school’s primary purpose is 
to train young men for public life and to 
equip them—and others—with a broad sense of 
“the fundamentals of citizenship.” 

“The aim of the school,” Dr. 


“is to develop for the country each year a body 


Hibben said, 


of young men who will have not only a pre 
liminary foundation for public and interna- 
tional careers, but also a new sense of direc 
tion and responsibility for the affairs of their 
state and nation.” 
Aiding in the management of the school will 
be an advisory board comprising: 
Charles Evans Hughes. 
John W. Davis. 
Owen D. Young. 
Dwight W. Morrow. 
Roland 8. Morris, former ambassador to Japan. 
DeWitt Clinton Poole, until recently counselor 
of the U. 8S. Embassy in Berlin, who is to be 
the resident member of the board. 
William Church Osborn, university trustee. 
Albert G. Milbank, university trustee. 


Dr. Hibben also announced the completion 
of the $700,000 endowment of the Princeton 
Bureau of International Finance. The 
school will participate in the advantages made 
possible by the endowment. 

Dr. Hibben explained that “friends of the 
university” had underwritten the expenses in- 
volved in the operation of the new school for 
the next three years, and that, meanwhile, an 
effort would be made to obtain an endowment 
of at least $2,000,000. The school, designed to 
give instruction to both graduate and under- 
graduate students, will have four principal 
features: 


new 


First, it will provide a coordinated training in 
liberal studies in the fields of history, politics, 
economics, economic and political geography, mod 
ern languages and literature. 
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Second, it will add to the faculty in those de- 
partments visiting lectureships to be filled by men 
of experience in world affairs, who will present to 
the students actual conditions existing in the world 
to-day as observed from the practical side. 

Third, it will arrange for exchange professor- 
ships and fellowships with foreign universities. 

Fourth, students of the school will engage in su- 
pervised study in foreign countries during their 


summer vacations. 


The school will be operated by an administra- 


tive committee consisting of the following: 


John G. Hibben, president of the university. 

Luther P. Eisenhart, dean of the faculty. 

Augustus Trowbridge, dean of the graduate 
school. 

Christian Gauss, chairman of the department of 
modern languages. 

Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker, chairman of the 
department of history. 

Edward 8. Corwin, chairman of the department 
of polities. 

David A. McCabe, chairman of the department 
of economics and social institutions. 

Edwin W. Kemmerer, director of the Bureau of 
International Finance. 

DeWitt Clinton Poole. 

Harold W. Dodds, professor of politics, who will 


act as chairman. 


Letters of congratulation were read from 
President Hoover and from Elihu Root. The 
President's letter follows: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
WASHINGTON. 
Feb. 4, 1930. 
Hon. John Grier Hibben, 
Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J.: 


My Dear President Hibben: 

I have heard with interest of the proposal to 
establish at Princeton a School of Public and In- 
ternational Affairs. I congratulate the university 
upon this further evidence of its ambition to share 
in the training of men for intelligent citizenship 
and interest and participation in public affairs. 

The need for good men in government does not 
grow less, and in the hands of inspiring teachers 
the work of this school should leave a lasting im- 
pression upon the lives of promising young men at 
the critical time when they are engaged in shaping 
their future careers. Even though many may not 
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actually enter public life, it would be strang, 
they did not benefit from a thorough understand 
of the problems of government and of our relat 


to other peoples. 

We have a right to look to our universities ¢,. 
the training of leadership, and I sincerely hope t 
the School of Public and International Affairs 
Princeton, reared as it is upon the historic bac} 
ground of a university which has played a vit, 
part in the nation’s service, will fulfil the hig 
hopes of its founders and make a definite cont; 
bution to the public life of the nation. 

Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT Hooy: 


GIFT FOR THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
QUADRANGLE OF YALE 
UNIVERSITY 

A NEw gift of $3,000,000 for the Yale Uni. 
versity Graduate School Quadrangle from the 
trustees of the estate of John W. Sterling was 
announced by President James R. Angell in an 
address delivered at the celebration of Alumn 
University Day. 

A generous maintenance fund, which some es- 
timate will reach $1,000,000, is added to the gitt 
for buildings. 

In making the announcement as a part of his 
discussion of the quadrangle system and its 
corollary the dormitory plan, President Angell 
said: 

Thanks to the generous assistance of the trustees 
of the estate of John W. Sterling, Yale, ’64, means 
have now been supplied for the erection of a beau 
tiful building on York Street, at the head of Wall, 
which, with the great Sterling Library and th 
equally beautiful buildings for the School of Law 
on the Hopkins block, will complete a group of 
academic structures carrying the name of this great 
benefactor of Yale which will be without a peer 
anywhere in the academic world. 

James Gamble Rogers, Yale, ’89, architect of the 
other buildings of the group, has drawn the plans. 
The building extends along York Street from 
Mory’s to the new Tower Boulevard and runs west: 
ward along that fine parkway toward the high 
school group. 

It will have living quarters, including loung®s 
and refectory, for well over 200 students, and com 
modious seminars, lecture halls and offices for the 
staff; and in one wing will be accommodated the 
department of economics, sociology and govern: 
ment. The accepted plans will be shortly publishee 
for your inspection. 
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er features of the program were the an- 
neement by Dean M. C. Winternitz that the 
General Education Board had given $460,000 
for the completion of the clinic building of New 
Haven Hospital, which is affiliated with the Yale 
\fedieal School, and the statement by Dean 
rles E. Clark that Yale is committed to legal 
research in its law courses. 

During his analysis of the new housing 

wme, Dr. Angell stated that, while the plan 

the quadrangles was basically to stimulate 

al intereourse, athletics would not be subor- 
nated. He said: 

This is, for example, no reason why each of the 

ulrangles should not have crews on the river, and 

1 at their disposal tennis courts and other simi- 
.r facilities. It is even possible that the develop- 

nt of a natural and normal interest in informal 

letic sports may gradually take the place of the 
ghly developed and somewhat overorganized in- 
llegiate program, 

If this should oceur there would be many who 
would be rejoiced. On the other hand, it is frankly 
to be recognized that there is nothing in the plan 
which, as such, need militate against strong uni- 

rsity teams, such as we now know. 

Dr. Angell’s discussion of the university’s 
construction plan dealt with eleven units, in- 
iding two for the Sheffield Scientifie School. 
He said that next June the building of new 
quadrangles would begin and that, when four 
or five of the quadrangles are ready, freshmen 
would be housed chiefly in the dormitories of 
the college campus. 

The appointment of Professor Robert D. 
French as head of the first Yale quadrangle was 
announced by Dr. Angell, Dr. French having 
withdrawn a short time ago as prospective dean 
ot Avon College. The active charge of the en- 
tire quadrangle program will be left to an ex- 
ecutive committee, of which Charles Seymour, 
provost of the university, is chairman, and of 
which Professor French and Thomas W. Far- 
nam, associate treasurer of Yale, are the other 
members. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION OF 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

THE university department of education of 

Cornell University has announced important 

changes in the requirements for advanced 

degrees which will meet more adequately the 

needs of persons preparing for certain teach- 


ing positions in the elementary and secondary 
schools. The board of trustees has authorized 
the granting of two new degrees, nainely, the 
master of arts in education and the master of 
science in education. 

The new step gives recognition to the special- 
ized problems of the teaching profession and 
makes definite provision for graduate training 
in the field of pedagogy. 
wide departure from the previous requirements 


This represents a 


for the master’s degree, which made it necessary 
for the candidate to take subjects which in 
many cases did not have a direct relationship to 


the particular position for which the individual 


was fitting himself. 

Under these new conditions, aceording to a 
statement made by Professor Julian E. Butter- 
worth, chairman of the division of education, 
it will be possible for persons preparing for 
certain positions to select subjects and activities 
that will give more adequate professional train- 
ing than ean be seeured under present require- 
ments of major and minor subjects. Prin- 
cipals of elementary schools and of high schools, 
city, village and district superintendents, super- 
visors of instruction, high-school teachers de 
siring advanced work that will assist in their 
daily work and similar officers will find these 
new requirements especially planned to meet 
their needs. The student who has secured a col 
lege degree without including those professional 
courses now commonly required by the state for 
admission to public-school service may satisfy 
these requirements and at the same time be 
working toward one of these new professional 
degrees. 

In explaining the procedure for obtaining 
the new degrees, the statement reads: 


No formal thesis will usually be required in these 
various curricula, though it is expected that train- 
ing in meeting professional problems through scien- 
tific method will be given in connection with the 
different courses. These changes in requirements 
represent in no way a relaxing of standards; rather 
a redefinition of standards to meet better the 
present-day needs of the teaching profession. 

The regular master’s degree will of course still 
be available to those who find its requirements best 
suited to their situation. Those looking toward 
the doctorate will perhaps commonly find it de- 
sirable to take this degree rather than one of those 
just authorized. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


At the close of the general session on Feb- 
ruary 25 of the Atlantic City meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence, officers were 
elected as follows: President, Norman R. Cro- 
zier, superintendent of school, Dallas, Texas; 
First Vice-president, Frank Cody, superinten- 
dent of schools, Detroit, Michigan; the retiring 
president; Second Vice-president, Daniel S. 
Kealey, superintendent of schools Hoboken, 
New Jersey. C. B. Glenn, superintendent of 
schools, Birmingham, Alabama, was elected a 
member of the executive committee for a four- 
year term. 

Dr. Harry Woopsurn Cuaser, president of 
the University of North Carolina, formerly pro- 
fessor of psychology at Clark University, has 
accepted the presidency of the University of 
Illinois. Dr. David Kinley, who retires at the 
end of the present academic year, is sixty-seven 
years old. He has been president for the last 
ten years. 

Dr. F. P. Garves, president of Wake Forest 
College, North Carolina, has been elected presi- 
dent of Washington and Lee University to sue- 
eeed Dr. Henry Louis Smith, who recently re- 
signed with the title of president emeritus. 

At the December meeting of the State Board 
of Education Dr. M. A. Brannon was reelected 
chancellor of the University of Montana for a 
two-year term. The chancellor’s last term was 
of four years’ duration, but upon his own re- 
quest the length of his coming term was cut to 
two years. 

Dr. Dororuy Stimson has been elected acting 
president of Goucher College, not president, as 
recently reported in ScHoot ANp Soctery. 


Dr. NicHoLAS Murray But er, president of 
Columbia University and of the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, will give the 
Richard Cobden lecture at the Royal Society of 
Arts, London, on May 7. 

Tue eighth annual Howison lecture in philos- 
ophy at the University of California was given 
on February 21 by Professor James H. Tufts, 
professor of philosophy at the University of 
Chicago. The Howison lectureship in philoso- 
phy was established by friends and students of 
Professor George Holmes Howison, the first 
holder of the Mills professorship of philosophy 


in the University of California. Each year a 
distinguished philosopher is brought to the yp). 
versity on this foundation. 


THe degree of doctor of science was em 
ferred on Mr. Thomas Alva Edison at the eo 
vocation day exercises at Rollins College op 
February 24. 

Dr. WituiaM A. Cooper, executive head of 
the department of Germanie languages of Stay 
ford University, has been elected an honorary 
member of the Deutsche Akademie. Honorary 
members of the academy in America in 
Professor Kuno Francke, of Harvard Univer. 
sity; Professor Franz Boas, of Columbia Uni- 
versity; Professor A. B. Faust, of Cornell Uni 
versity; Professor Emeritus Julius Goebel, o! 
the University of Illinois, and Professor A, R 
Hohlfeld, of the University of Wisconsin. 


A portrait of Dr. James M. Kieran, presi 
dent of Hunter College, and one of Mrs. Max 
well Hall Elliott, trustee and president of th 
Associate Alumnae, were presented to the col 
lege on the occasion of the formal celebration 
on February 19 of its sixtieth anniversary. 


A TESTIMONIAL dinner was tendered on Feb 
ruary 22 at the Hotel Pennsylvania to Miss 
Olive M. Jones, retired principal of Public 
School, 120, New York, and past president of 
the National Education Association, by the New 
York Principals Association, of which she was 
the first president. The toastmaster at the 
dinner was John J. Loftus, present president of 
the association. The speakers included Dr. Wil- 
liam F. Russell, dean of Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Dr. James M. Kieran, 
president of Hunter College, and District 
Superintendent John P. Conroy. Others pres 


ent at the dinner were Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, 


Dr. E. George Payne and Dr. George D. 
Strayer. 


DeWirr C. Poois, counselor of the American 


the 


embassy at Berlin, has resigned to join th 
School of Public and International Affairs at 
Princeton University. 


Dr. James Harvey Rocers, professor of ec 


nomies at the University of Missouri, has re- 


? 


signed to accept a professorship at Yale | 
versity. 


lii- 
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Don C. Buss has resigned as principal 
Trenton, New Jersey, Normal School. 
sation will take effect at the end of 
ool year. Dr. Bliss has been active in 
jus ational circles for over twenty years, 


r? 


acted as superintendent of schools at 
air for a long term before assuming the 
n prin ipalship. It is understood that he 


to enter actively into literary work. 
FisKE WARREN, head master of the 
te School in New York City for more 
neteen years, has been elected head mas- 
Western Reserve Academy, at Hudson, 


Ray L. Hurr, principal of Moorehead Ele- 
mentary School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has 
wen appointed director of the Bureau of Recre- 
tion of the State Welfare Department. 


liven S. Maetuu, formerly field secretary 
National Edueation Association, has been 
reelected for a term of four years as general 
the International Council of Re- 
This organization, which Dr. 
| has been serving as general secretary for 


retary ol 


is Edueation. 


st eight years, is a cooperative body rep- 
ting the boards of religious education of 
Its head- 


rty-two Protestant denominations. 
rters are in Chicago. 


We learn from the Journal of Education that 
M. Carter, secretary and treasurer of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association, has been 
inanimously reelected for twenty years. 
Dre. FLorence BarriE LAMBERT has been ap- 
pe inte d 
health committee, in control of all London’s 


chairman of the new central public 


metropolitan hospitals, numbering 100, and of 
the ambulance stations, with a staff of about 
50,000. These institutions have an annual ex- 


penditure of $200,000,000 a year. 


Aw editorial board for the proposed Journal 
f Discussion has been appointed by Andrew 
Keogh, president of the American Library As- 
sociation. The members are: J. C. M. Hanson, 
chairman, Graduate Library School, University 
ot Chieago; Edith M. Coulter, University of 
California School of Librarianship; Carleton B. 
Joeckel, library seience department, University 
of Michigan; H. B. Van Hoesen, Brown Univer- 
sity Library; Joseph L. Wheeler, Enoch Pratt 
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Free Library, Baltimore; C. C. Williamson, 
school of library service, Columbia University, 
and P. L. Windsor, University of Illinois Li 
brary. 

Jessie GAy VAN CLEVE, specialist in chil- 
dren’s literature for the American Library Asso- 
ciation, will give a six weeks’ course in library 
work with children at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
Miss Van Cleve 
is now conducting a similar course at the Uni- 
versity College of the University of Chicago. 


versity summer school in 1930. 


Proressor Gustav A. JAEDERHOLM, professor 
of philosophy and education at the University 
of Gottenborg, will offer two courses in the de 
partment of education of the University of 
California during the period of the coming 
He will 
give two graduate courses, one on advanced 


intersession from May 19 to June 28. 


educational psychology and the other on prob 
lems of pre-school psychology. 


At the annual banquet of the College Per- 
sonnel Officers in Atlantic City on February 20 
the address was delivered by Dr. David Allan 
Robertson, of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, on “The Giftie Gi’en Us.” Dr. Robertson 
address at the Association of 
Georgia Colleges at Atlanta on January 31, in 
which he discussed personnel methods in the 
small college. 


also gave an 


ProressorR Emeritus JoHN Howarp App e- 
ToN, of Brown University, died on February 
19 in his eighty-seventh year. He had retired 
from teaching some years ago after having been 
associated with the department of chemistry of 
Brown University since 1863. 


CHARLES Hersert Moore, emeritus professor 
of art at Harvard University, died in England 
on February 17 in his ninetieth year. 


Dr. Evcene Francis Cuark, professor of 
German and secretary of Dartmouth College, 
died on February 21 at the age of fifty-nine 
years. 


Tue Sixth Annual Junior High-school Con- 
ference will be sponsored by New York Univer- 
sity on March 21 and 22. There will be a gen- 
eral meeting on Friday evening at which Mr. 
Edward Mandel, associate superintendent of 
schools, New York City, will discuss his recent 
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recommendations in opposition to the Junior 
high school. There will be other addresses at 
this meeting, after which several round table 
discussions will be held. These round table dis- 
cussions will be presided over by representative 
junior high-school leaders from many states. 
On Friday morning Dr. Ralph Dornfeld Owen, 
of Temple University, Philadelphia, will discuss 
the success of the junior high school in caring 
for varying degrees of ability. Other speakers 
will also address this general meeting. Follow- 
ing the general meeting, a number of round 
tables will meet, each of which will deal with 
some major problems of junior high-school edu- 


cation. 


Tue fifth annual meeting of the American As- 
sociation for Adult Education will be held in 
Chicago on May 12, 13, 14 and 15, at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel. Plans for the program in- 
clude a discussion of rural adult education, 
alumni education, art in American life and 
radio edueation. The program will be an- 


nounced in detail at a later date. 


Tue quadrennial convention of the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education, repre- 
senting the cooperative work in religious educa- 
tion of forty-two Protestant denominations, will 
be held in Toronto, from June 23 to 29, 1930. 
The motto which has been chosen for the con- 
vention is “Go Teach,” and the slogan is “Every 
Church a School in Christian Living.” It is an- 
ticipated that 8,000 delegates will attend the 
convention. 


Tue eighth annual meeting of the Interna- 
tional Council for the Education of Exceptional 
Children was held in Philadelphia during the 
third week in February. 

Apptications for the position of editor-in- 
chief must be on file with the Civil Service Com- 
mission at Washington, D. C., not later than 
March 19. The examination is to fill a vacaney 
in the Office of Education, and vacancies occur- 
ring in positions requiring similar qualifica- 
tions. The entrance salary is $4,600 a year. 
Higher-salaried positions are filled through pro- 
motion. Competitors will not be required to re- 
port for examination at any place, but will be 
rated on their education, experience and fitness. 
Applications for specialist in Negro education 
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must be on file not later than April 9. This 
amination also is to fill a vacancy in the 0s ; 
of Education, and vacancies occurring jn posi. 
tions requiring similar qualifications. Tho er 
trance salary is $3,800 a year. Higher-salar 
positions are filled through promotion. 


THROUGH the action of Mrs. Emilie V. Moor 
of Potsdam, N. Y., in renouncing al! interes 
in a bequest of $1,145,531 left her for life by 
her sister, Miss Annie Clarkson, the money wil 
be paid at once to the Thomas §S. Clarken 
Memorial College of Technology at Potsday 
In addition to the $1,145,531 residue, the ¢! 
lege receives $100,000 outright under the wil! 
and will further get the principal of $50,000, 


By the will of the late William Amory Gard 
ner, of Boston, Groton School receives bequests 
amounting in all to about $500,000, Harvard 
University receives $100,000, the stated prefer 
ence of the testator being that the income ‘ 
applied to increase salaries of any one or more 
of the professors or instructors in Greek in 
Harvard University.” The Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts receives $20,000 and the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, Greece, 
$5,000. Three schools, the Brocks Schoo! ; 
North Andover, the Lenox School at Lenox and 
the Indian Mountain School at Lakeville, are 
each left $50,000. The bequest to the Indian 
Mountain School is left on the condition that 
Francis B. Riggs is still its head master. 


To mark the opening of a campaign for a 
centenary fund of five million dollars for Knox 
College a dinner was held at the City Club, New 
York City, on February 11. Gifts aggregating 
over $900,000 toward the $5,000,000 objective 
were announced by Dr. John H. Finley, tor 
merly president of the college, who is chairman 
of the national campaign committee. Other 
speakers at the dinner included President Al- 
bert Britt, of Knox College, and Dr. William 
Allan Neilson, president of Smith College. 


GUARANTEE of sufficient income for the next 
three years for the Walter Hines Page Schoo 
of International Relations and plans for start 
ing the work at once with John V. A. MacMur 
ray, former minister to China, as director, have 
been announced by the Johns Hopkins Univer 
sity. Owen D. Young, chairman of the trus 
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r establishment of the school, reported 
neome from $1,000,000 had been guar 
the university for three years. Dr. 

S. Ames, president of the university, in 
» the offer at a meeting in New York ot 
terested in the project, announced that 
| would begin to function immediately. 
planned in 1924 as a memorial to 
Walter Hines Page, a Hopkins alumnus 


=: ambassador to Great Britain during 


period, is to study causes that lead 


itional differences in a manner similar 
esearch of the Johns Hopkins Institute 
its field. 
ified students for diplomatic and busi- 


ireers requiring knowledge of interna 


Training a limited number 


fairs was described by Dr. Ames as a 
lary object. 


education building, the new home of the 
ers College of the University of California 
os Angeles, is now occupied by the various 
rtments for which it was built. It was 
to the 


ng of the spring semester on February 17. 


nh open use of students with the 
departments housed in the building include 
the music and art and home economies depart- 
its, as well as the education department. 
With the opening of the two large lecture rooms 
in the new education building, the main audi- 
torium in Josiah Royee Hall will cease to be 
ised for class work. Congestion will be relieved 
to such an extent that the auditorium can be 
maintained for the purposes for which it was 
constructed, for extraordinary university gath- 
erings and for lectures and entertainments. 


A NEw quarterly journal under the name of 
Child Development will make its initial appear- 
The journal will be devoted pri- 
marily to the publication of research articles 
trom the pediatric, psychological, nutritional, 
physiological and anatomical field, with ocea- 
sional systematie digests of results on specific 
The managing editor is Dr. Buford 
Johnson, and the editorial board is composed of 
E. A. Park, J. E. Anderson, E. V. McCollum, 
T. W. Todd and M. Sherman. 


Tue U. S. Daily reports that because she 
broke the continuity of her service as a public 
school teacher in the schools of the District of 


Columbia, the Comptroller General, J. R. Me- 


ance in March. 


topics. 


Carl, has denied retirement to Miss Ursuline V. 
Brooks. 


teacher September 1, 1887, and served continu- 


Miss Brooks was appointed a school 


ously until February 28, 1923, or approximately 
On March 1, 1923, she was granted a 


compulsory leave of absence by the loeal board 


36 years. 


of education for refusal to submit to a physical 
examination by medical inspectors of the pub 
lie schools, as required by regulations prescribed 
by the board. She has not taught or received 
any compensation during a six-year period for 
teaching in the local schools. On September 3, 
1929, the records showed Miss Brooks requested 
retirement as of August, 1929, when she became 
62 years of age, the limit fixed by law for re 
tirement. The board’s regulations prescribing 
physical examinations of school teachers was 
upheld by the Comptroller General, who pointed 
out they were compulsory, and Miss Brooks 
made herself ineligible for retirement annuities 
The Comptroller 


General, however, said that the amount of her 


by not complying with them. 


credit in the retirement fund may be refunded 
to her. 


Dr. CHarLtes H. Euuiorr, New Jersey State 
Commissioner of Education, has rendered a de 
cision directed to the Gloucester City School 
Board ordering that discrimination against mar 
ried women teachers be stopped. The charge 
that they were being unfairly treated was made 
to Dr. Elliott by ten married women, all of 
Gloucester city 


whom are teachers in the 


schools. They contended that their salaries had 
not been advanced to the extent of that of 
other teachers of the same rating. Dr. Elliott 
ordered that the appealing teachers be paid for 
the school year, beginning September 1, upon 
the same basis as other teachers of similar 
ability and doing like work in the school system. 
Dr. Elliott held that there was illegal discrimi- 
nation as to sex. This conclusion he based on 
a salary rise granted to a married man and 


denied to married women. 


Propuction of oil on 2,000,000 acres in west 
Texas, formerly valued at 50 cents an acre, has 
stored up for the University of Texas a per 
manent fund which at the end of 1929 amounted 
to $13,877,519, 
The interest from this fund, averaging 3.55 


according to official figures. 


per cent., is being used for a building expan 
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sion program. If protests had been heeded in 
1876 and 1883 the university would not have 
this permanent fund. Under a law passed in 
1854 the university was to receive 1,000 acres, 
presumably in the rich agricultural district of 
central Texas, for each mile of railroad built. 
When this law was repealed in 1876 the univer- 
sity had to its credit 1,750,000 acres. Instead 
of granting the land in central Texas, the legis- 
lature carved a block out of the west Texas 
desert and waste land and presented it to the 
institution. For years friends of the university 
protested against this action, stating that it 
would leave the university poverty stricken. 
Then oil was struck, and now the lands are 
among the most valuable in Texas. 


Aw Associated Press dispatch states that Des 
Moines University, Baptist fundamentalist in- 
stitution, which closed last fall, has been ordered 
sold to satisfy a $225,000 mortgage held by a 
bank. The order was made by Federal Judge 
Charles A. Dewey, who directed that the real 
estate, buildings and equipment be sold. Des 
Moines University became involved in diffieul- 
ties last spring shortly after the board of trus- 
tees met to hear criticisms of three of their 
number against Dr. T. T. Shields, board presi- 
dent, and Miss Edith Rebman, secretary-trea- 
surer. They were exonerated. But when the 
board, at the suggestion of Dr. Shields, passed 
a resolution ordering the entire faculty dis- 
missed, one hundred or more students staged a 


demonstration. The board thereupon ordered 
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the school closed at once under protection of 
a court order. Dr. Harry Wayman, presidep: 
directed the faculty to conclude the year’s wor} 


A new four-story building is to be erected a; 
High, William and Shipman Streets for 4 
Newark School of Fine and Industrial An. 
Accommodations for twenty-two hundred 
dents in three art courses will be provided 
the new building, for which the city of Newark 
has appropriated $1,000,000. Completed plans 
eall for a structure of buff brick and limestone 
in the form of a letter H. On the ground floor 
will be a little theater, in which students ma, 
try out stage decoration and costuming, and : 
small display room for current exhibitions. Ip 
the basement ceramics, metal work and jewelry 
making will be studied in rooms provided with 
the necessary equipment. On the second floor 
the interior decoration and advertising depart- 
ments will have class and work rooms. On t 
same floor there will also be lecture and demon- 
stration halls and the great exhibition hall. The 
third floor will be occupied by the architectural 
and mechanical drawing and the printing trades 
departments; and the fourth floor by the li- 
brary, by quarters for research and the study « 
design, where research students and manufac- 
turers can work out their problems, and by a 
large atelier for life classes. This is a free 
school maintained by the Newark Board of 
Edueation. It gives a regular three-year course, 
a four-year evening course and Saturday ses 
sions for students under sixteen years of age. 


DISCUSSION 


A PLEA FOR THE GENIUS 

During the seventeen years that the present 
writer has been engaged in teaching college 
students there has been gradually taking form 
in his mind the conviction that the colleges and 
universities, especially the large state-supported 
institutions, provide secant facilities for the en- 
couragement and development of incipient 
genius, although a tremendous amount of aca- 
demic machinery has been devised and put into 
operation for aiding the student of mediocre or 
inferior intelligence. Fortunately, or unfortu- 


nately, geniuses are so rare as to preclude any 
organized protest concerning their treatment 


from dissatisfied parents or friends, (nly 
occasionally a Mencken or a De Voto empties 
a few vials of sarcasm upon the heads of co 
lege authorities. Otherwise the bulk of enor 
mous regurgitation of educational fact and 
theory has to do with how to teach or what t 
teach the youth who has no instinctive yearn 
ing for the finer things of life or tremendous 
natural talent in any particular field. 

Let us be specifie for a moment. Take the 
ease of a boy whose genius consists in great 
natural artistie talent and who has all the 
strong likings and antipathies of that much- 
maligned phenomenon, the artistic tempers 


Wage 


Bb oy 





i 
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His parents, who plan to send him 
tely to an art school, wish him to have 


couple of years at the state university. 


what happens? He is immediately sub- 
to the usual scheme of “basics” and 
| subjects. Though his elective hours 
taken up with art courses the bulk of his 
is concerned with certain elementary sub- 
mostly taught by teachers of the rank of 
tor or assistant, which as perfunctorily 
nted speedily seem antipathetic. The in- 
le result is that he spends most of his 
on his art work, and finally “flunks” or 
ions” most of his other courses. 
p in mind, please, that this boy is not 
« a degree. Keep in mind also, that there 
ther courses that his parents would greatly 
r that he be allowed to enter, and to which 
But no, he is under 


ity-one years of age, therefore, he can not 


mself is attracted. 


a free-lance “special”; he must hew to the 
In the meantime, one may be sure that 
drawings and sketches are eagerly sought 
illustrated publication of the campus. 
nevitable result is that the boy is finally 
ticated for failure to pass a sufficient num- 


every 


hours, and his tax-paying parents heap 
uledictions upon the university. Such a case 
typical. 
The fact of the matter is that the American 
on for uniformity, so admirably evinced 
» quantity production of our great facto- 
ies, pervades and motivates the majority of the 
inistrative thinking of all too many of our 
tutions of higher education. Furthermore, 
the enormous size of many of these institutions 
as perforce so multiplied the machinery for 
their administration that it is small wonder that 
ns and even presidents often lose their per- 
spective, making a fetish of what was origi- 
ually designed to be but a means to an end. 
Witness the ease of the university registrar 
who would not allow a student full entrance 
credit for elementary French, although the stu- 
dent had carried successfully an advanced col- 
lege course in the preceding summer quarter, 
which he had entered as a special. Of course, 
‘ry one concerned has the best of intentions 
and is eager to honor geniuses once they have 
been acclaimed by the outside world. The 
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amende honorable to Lindbergh on the part of 
the University of Wisconsin is not unique in 
And 
machinery is essential for the successful con 


college annals. unquestionably much 


ducting of a modern university. Students who 
seek specific degrees must necessarily undergo 
certain academic disciplines, and if they can not 
do so it is best to compel them to leave the 
campus. But can there not be devised some 
plan whereby the youthful genius, who seeks 
no general academic degree, may avail himself 
freely of the fine facilities of our colleges and 
universities by pursuing a course of free elec 
tives of his own choosing, and being bound by 
the sole obligation to pass those courses with 
distinction in return for the privilege of taking 
them? 

The pendulum of education has swung far 
from the system of free electives inaugurated 
years ago by the late President Eliot, of Har 
vard, and rightly so, because conditions have 
greatiy changed since then; but there are still 
some lessons to be learned from Eliot’s radical 
departure from the current practice of his time. 
Let us give the genius a chance. 

E. B. PLace 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


THE EVALUATION OF EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH 


THe following tentative list of points of 
criticism for the analysis of the content of a 
master’s study or a doctor’s dissertation has 
resulted from the judgment of sixty-one lead- 
ers in educational research in forty-two insti- 
tutions of higher learning and in state depart 
ments of education and in national offices. 


STANDARDS FOR THE CONTENT OF AN EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH PROJECT 
(From the view-point of the graduate student 
and his adviser) 
. Properly delimits the problem (Value 
(1) Defines the problem attacked adequately 
and (2) places it definitely in the par- 
ticular field of research in which the stu 
dent is working. 
II. Uses appropriate methods (Value _ ) 
Employs (1) the historical, (2) 
mental or (3) predictive types of inves 
tigation carried perhaps on to the level 
of (4) 


experi 


philosophical analysis, each ap 
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plied specifically to the field of en- 
deavor engaged in. 
Ill. Exhibits originality (Value ) 

(1) The problem attacked is either new or 
distinctive; (2) the techniques used are 
adequate to the conditions of the study; 
(3) the method of reporting illustrates a 
high type of ability in discussion and in 
terpretation of material presented. 

IV. Uses proper thinking methods (Value ) 

(1 Determines actual ultimate aim, (2) 
states title correctly, (3) edrefully states 
the problem, (4) discovers the thesis, (5) 
insures continuity with previous research 
by checking the findings of all other 
workers in the field entered, (6) ar 

ranges procedures with the ultimate ob- 
jective in view, (7) selects the best 
methods for each item of procedure, (8) 
sets up the form of report logically and 
psychologically as chapter heads and sec- 
tion titles, (9) maintains an open-minded 
and critical attitude at every stage of 
progress through the research, (10) pro 
vides for continuity of research onto the 
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next level of reflective thought 
next research worker. 

V. Presents a worth-while contribution ¢ 
cation (Value _ ) 


The study results (1) in generalizat; 
on a higher level of scientifie ¢ , 
which take the form of (a) hypotheses 


(b) theories, (c) principles, 


(e) standards, (f) historical trends 
(g) prognoses—all presented in terms 


definite meaning; (2) in new d: 
sented or old information and mat 
organized into new forms and 
ships with adequate interpretati 
in better methods in educational] 
or the development of new techn 
the validation of old techniques, or t 
use in new fields; (4) in new tools 
precision for use in handling educat 
concepts; (5) in the application of fi 
ings to concrete educational problems 
Freperick L. Wuirtney 
COLORADO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
GREELEY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


VISIT TO AMERICA OF SIR MICHAEL 
SADLER 

THE visit to this country of Sir Michael Sad- 
ler, master of University College, Oxford, to 
deliver the Julius and Rosa Sachs Foundation 
lectures for 1930 on secondary education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, on 
March 26, 27 and 28, is of particular signifi- 
eance at this time when English education is 
passing through a stage of reconstruction and 
secondary education in this country is again ex- 
periencing a period of unrest. 

Sir Michael Sadler is one of the leading edu- 
eators who has not only played an important 
and distinguished part in the formative period 
of English education in the last two generations 
but through his writings has contributed more 
than any single individual to the development 
of comparative education as a branch of the 


study of education. Not only has he been the 


outstanding and most penetrating interpreter of 
all those subtle forces that have made English 
education what it is, but in his penetrating and 
comprehensive analyses of foreign school sys- 
tems he has enriched the field of educational 
scholarship with models of what such studies 


should be. Rising far above the ordinary tech- 
nical details of educational organization and 
administration he has always stressed the inter 
play of all those forces of tradition—political, 
social, economic, literary and esthetie—that 
enter into the moulding of national systems ot 
education. 

After a distinguished career at Oxford, he be 
came for ten years secretary of the Oxford Un 
versity Extension (1885-1895). For two years 
he was a member of the Royal (Bryce) Commis- 
sion on Secondary Edueation (1893-1595), 
whose recommendations furnished the basis tor 
the reorganization of education in England at 
the beginning of the century. As director o! 
Special Inquiries and Reports in the Education 
Department (later the Board of Education) bi 
became responsible for the publication of 4 
most significant series of Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects over a large part of the 
world. His own contributions on “Problems in 
Prussian Secondary Education” and on thi 
“Unrest in Secondary Education in Germany, 
France, America and Elsewhere” are master 
pieces of educational and social analyses, which 
have never been equaled in style or in compr 
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ness of approach. When the Edueation 


the loeal edueation authorities 


12, gave 


nportunity to establish a system of public 


edueation, Sir Michael was invited to 
, surveys to this end in 

Liverpool, Birkenhead, 
»shire. Huddersfield, Exeter and Neweastle- 
The masterly Reports on Secondary 


number of 
Derbyshire, 


Edueation, the results of the sur- 
mly furnished the bases for the or- 
m of secondary education in the areas 
ed, but served as models for other parts 
e country. They are remarkable for their 
and vision, and forecast a program of 
n for adolescents which is only just be- 

g a political issue. 
1903 to 1911 Sir Michael Sadler was 
fessor of the history and administration of 
the University of Manchester, and 
1911 beeame vice-chancellor of the University 
eds. From 1917 to 1919 he served as pres- 
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the Caleutta Commission 


whose investigation culminated in a monumental 


ident of University 
Report on Secondary and Lligher Edueation 
valuable from the standpoint not merely of In 
dia’s needs but of modern society in general. 
More recently in a paper on examinations read 
before the Education Conference held in London 
in January, 1929, Sir Michael has attacked one 
of the sacred cults of English secondary and 
higher education, the examination system. 

In 1922 Sir Michael Sadler becam« 
University College, Oxford. He holds honorary 
degrees the Manchester, 


Sheffield, Leeds, Liverpool, Cambridge, 


master ot 
trom Universities ot 
Toronto 
and Columbia University; he is an Officier de 
1911 he 


Companion of the Bath and in 1919 was created 


"Instruction Publique. In was made 
Knight Commander of the Star of India. 
I. L. KANDEL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


REPORTS 


NATIONAL SURVEY OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


second meeting of the expert consult- 
the National 


m was called to order by Commissioner 


Survey of Secondary 
his offices in the Department of the 
on January 13. All were present ex- 
Professor Cubberley and Dean Russell; 
sor Jesse H. Newlon served as alternate. 
mittee consisting of Professors Judd, 
, and Norton (chairman) reported that, 
sponse to their request, a large number of 
unations had been made for membership on 
proposed advisory committee of laymen. 
tional time was desired and granted for 
rmulating more definite recommendations to 
Commissioner of Edueation regarding the 
membership of this important committee. 

Report was made by those who had been 
delegated by the Commissioner of Edueation to 
present to regional associations request for their 

lve cooperation in the prosecution of the sur- 
vey. Dr. Meredith stated that he had spoken 
mn this subject at the November meeting of the 
New 


England Association of Colleges and 


Secondary Schools. The association had taken 


no formal action. Dr. Newlon reported receiv- 
ing assurance from Secretary MeClelland, of the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of the Middle States and Maryland, that that 
association would hold itself ready to further 
the Dr. 


Roemer presented the request before the Asso 


survey in every way practicable. 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
States at 
1929. The 


assist and appointed as a committee, with power 


the Southern their annual meeting 


in December, association voted to 
to act, Shelton Phelps, Joseph Roemer (chair 
man) and W. R. Smithey. 


it would be desirable to make 


It was agreed that 
similar requests 
of other regional associations at the time of 
their meetings. 

Dr. Koos, as associate director of the survey, 
presented an outline of investigations prepared 
Lide 


and Carl A. Jessen in consultation with Com 


by himself with the cooperation of FE. S§. 
missioner Cooper. In general scope the outline 
followed the recommendations made by the ex 
pert consultants at the meeting held on Novem 
ber 25. The major portion of the meeting was 
given to a careful consideration of the proposed 
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plans. As a result a number of important sug- 
gestions were made regarding the outline. The 
principal points of discussion concerned the 
following features: 

1. The extent of study to be made of the 
curriculum, Dr. Koos reported the results of 
inquiries sent to curriculum specialists for their 
view-points regarding curriculum investigations 
in the survey. It was pointed out that financial 
resources many times the total amount available 
for the survey would be needed for a thorough 
study of the curriculum alone. In view of the 
financial limitation and the agreed necessity for 
study of other important phases of secondary 
education, the judgment was expressed that 
the survey should show the way to valid study 
of curriculum problems and should place em- 
phasis upon organization and procedures for 
effecting curriculum reform, rather than upon 
actual appraisal or revision of curriculum con- 
tent. Section IV of the outline prepared indi- 
eates the extent of curriculum study contem 
plated, 

2. Standardized testing. It was voted that 
no programs for measuring results by standard- 
ized tests should be initiated as a part of the 
survey. This decision was not intended to 
affect study of the use of tests by school systems 
for such purposes as supervision of instruction, 
classification of pupils and the like. 

3. Investigations of athletics in secondary 
schools. The group left no doubt as to its be- 
lief that the athletic situation in secondary 
schools was in need of careful serutiny. Such 
investigation was recommended for special at- 
tention in connection with extra-curriculum and 
out-of-school activities. 
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4. Related studies by other edu 
agencies. The principle of stimulating 
pendent agencies to conduct studies in exte; 
sion of the core investigations of t! 
was endorsed. 

5. Intensive study of innovations. The . 
sultants were favorable to makine sty ly 
present status principally to provide a } 
ground against which would stand out cle: 
descriptions of constructive innovations a 
significant deviations from common practic: 
secondary schools. 

The main divisions and subdivisions of 
general outline as accepted are as follows 


I. The Organization of Schools and Distr 

A. The status and recent growth (1890 t 
1930) of secondary education 

B. Prevalence and distribution of all types 

of public secondary schools. 

1. Types described by grades inc] 

2. Special types of schools, as 
mercial, technical, vocational, 

3. Additional provisions for 
of secondary grade, as night hig 
schools, summer high s 
part-time cooperative plans, part 
time continuation schools, 
continuation plans, pare! 
schools, ete. 

C. District organizations under wi 
different types of secondary s 
operate. 

D. Intensive studies of types of organize 

tion of schools and systems 

1. Of newer types in contrast wit 
older types. 

2. Of applicability of newer types t 
situations in which they ar 
now operative. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 


Friendliness in Teacher-Superintendent Rela- 
tionships: Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, former su- 
perintendent of schools, Los Angeles, California. 

THE recent growth of the social concept in 
publie education is significant of a better under- 
standing of the fundamental function of the 


1 Abstracts of addresses presented before general 
sessions of the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association meeting at At- 
lantie City from February 22 to 27. 


schools. Not for themselves alone are yout 
being equipped with the tools of learning ané 
enriched with the choice offerings of curricula 
weighted with the knowledge of the ages, but 
that they in turn may help in the great under- 
taking of improving cooperative living. 

To attain the ends of the social life, what i 
taught must have a social content, be presente 
through activities which create a social enviror 


2 
re 
$ 


—“~—— 
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.d inelude the entire personnel of the 


even the superintendent and board of 


iT 
On. 


My part on this program is to interpret the 
aspect ol the relationships between 


; For a super- 


and the superintendent. 
to be anything but friendly to teach- 
wuld be incongruous, because the position 
reated for the one purpose of aiding teach- 
n achievement. 
the relationships between teachers and 
ntendent are first of all 
lliness will find its legitimate basis in their 


professional, 


n interest in a professional work; a facti- 
attempt at friendliness, one that does not 
naturally out of a common interest and 
will prove disappointing; an attempt at 


’ 


dliness based on the self-seeking motive of 


superintendent or teacher will prove a 
teful sham. 

superintendent may show a friendly 

it by seeuring a physical environment for 

teachers favorable to good work, as free as pos- 


from all The 


ndly superintendent will give the teacher 


disturbing influences. 
n her efforts toward a better understand- 
z of all the problems of instruction; will en- 
courage her to improve herself through further 
nd provide the ways for such study when 
possible, recognizing the extreme need for con- 
t growth at a time when the increase of 
knowledge surpasses anything yet experienced. 
will take his teachers into his counsels on the 
presumption that those who do the teaching 
must have valuable contributions to make in all 
matters pertaining to instruction and the gen- 
| conduct of the schools. 

The friendly superintendent will feel a con- 
ern in the more personal interests of the 
teacher, such as salary, tenure and retirement, 
matters that influence greatly, for better or 
He will note 
and make recognition of eases of teacher en- 


worse, teacher service and life. 


leavor and special achievement; also, he will 
forget the kindly word in times of disap- 
pointment and sorrow. 

The most kindly disposed superintendent can 
not of himself achieve the friendly spirit in 
school relationships; teachers in turn need to 
accept approvingly the social concept of educa- 
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tion, even though it require constant adjust- 
ments in instruction, school activities and rela- 
tionships. 

and continue 


If our future world is to be 


friendly, education must provide instruction 
and experiences in social living to a greater de- 
gree even than at present, and a friendly atmos- 


phere must pervade all school relationships 


Friendship between Teacher and Pupil: Mrs. 
Epitx# B. 
Norfolk, Virginia; past president, Department 
National 


JOYNES, principal, Berkley Schools, 


of Classroom Teachers, Edueation 
Association. 

To stimulate wholesome desires and attitudes 
is one of the most important functions of edu 
eation to-day. These wholesome attitudes will 
be developed when all teachers realize that suc- 
cess depends on friendship with pupils, because 
the pupil studies best and learns best under the 
teacher he likes. 

Sound psychology and pedagogy require that 
the teaching be done in the terms of the lives of 
the pupils, the terms of the environment with 
which they are familiar. 

We as teachers must bear in mind that each 
child is a personality, each differing from every 
other child in the community. At all times we 
should recognize and act upon the understand 
ing that children are social beings. 

The successful teacher considers her pupils as 
companions should 
think of her as a sympathetic leader in the 


following her, and they 
daily round of normal work and play. 

She should make contacts with her pupils, be 
received in the social circles of her boys and 
girls, not only in the school but also in the 
homes. Once she establishes this human con- 
tact with a pupil she has laid a firm foundation 
upon which to build; the child has a readiness 
to attend to what she teach him in 
books and a willingness to work untiringly over 
the hardest task. 


tries to 


Achievements of American Education: 
CuHarRLes H. Jupp, director of the School of 
Education of the University of Chicago. 

In the year 1890 President Eliot asserted in 
a public address that all the reading materials 


covered by the pupils in a typical American 
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elementary school during the last six years of 
the curriculum of that school could be read 
aloud at a moderate rate in forty-six hours. 
This means that the reading materials covered 
in a year by elementary pupils in 1890 could 
be read aloud in eight hours or less. 

I have asked several teachers in average ele- 
mentary schools of our day to make estimates 
of the reading materials covered by pupils in 
the fifth grade, this being the middle grade of 
the period covered by the estimate made by 
President Eliot. I find that the amount of 
reading mastered in the average present-day 
fifth grade is eight or more times as great as 
that reported by President Eliot. 

The meaning of these facts is clear. Even 
if we make our comparison without regard to 
such additions to the curriculum as the arts and 
the special subjects such as physical education, 
the difference in quantity of reading shows that 
there has taken place within the last four 
decades a great expansion in the content of in- 
struction in American schools. This expansion 
of the curriculum has been necessary to keep 
education abreast of expanding civilization. 
American social life and American industry 
have undergone within a half century a com- 
plete revolution. The demands made upon the 
individual in our times for a broad view of the 
world are so far in advance of those which were 
imposed on the common man in 1890 that the 
elementary school has been compelled to en- 
large its offerings much beyond what was pro- 
vided a generation ago. 

Not only has the content been changed but 
methods of teaching have been refined. Teach- 
ers of our generation have been trained to ree- 
ognize stages of maturity and individual differ- 
ences among pupils and to adapt instruction to 
the specific needs of each. No longer do the 
schools teach beginning reading and reading in 
the upper grades by the uniform oral method 
which was universal in 1890. No longer are the 
individual cases of pupils who are in need of 
remedial treatment neglected. Teaching has be- 
come a professional art, competent to deal spe- 
cifically with particular needs. 

There is also much greater emphasis than 
there ever was in earlier times on the higher 
The effort is made to train 
Mere memo- 


mental processes. 
pupils in independent reasoning. 
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rizing is no longer encouraged. Rationalizatio, 
is aimed at in all the subjects taught. 

The changes in methods of teaching woy)q 
never have been possible without the studies 
which were first made in the eighties and yin 
ties by such educators as G. Stanley Hal! and 
the Herbartians. 
and amplified in seope by John Dewey 
J. M. Rice and a host of students of the science 
of education who have labored for the last 


These studies were perfected 


thirty years to improve teaching. Teaching jx 
now not only broader and more specific than jt 
was formerly but it is also guided by definite, 


scientifically established principles. 


Achievements in the School Plant: N. L. Ey 
GELHARDT, professor of education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

Just at this time there are probably at least 
500 school buildings in the course of construc. 
tion in the United States. 
based on the assumption that at least ten build 


This is an estimat 


ings are constantly in progress in every state in 
the union. The character of many of thes 
school buildings is vastly different from th 
character of buildings planned during the last 
decade of the nineteenth century. The reason 
for this difference is to be found in the fact that 
the profession of educational administration has 
grown most significantly during the period ot 
the past twenty-five years, and has left its vers 
definite impress upon the character of schoo! 
housing. 

In surveys of school systems which are being 
made during current years, it is not unusual t 
find recommendations made for the abandon- 
ment of buildings erected late in the nineties 
or in the early part of this present century 
Such recommendations are made because thes 
buildings had not been constructed with the 
safety and health of children in mind or with 
due reference to the complete utilization of the 
school building for educational purpose. The 
auditoriums in these buildings are frequently to 


be found on the third and fourth floors, with 


non-fireproof, rapid-burning stairways leading 


from attic to playground, and with seating ar- 
rangement so provided that practically no at- 
tention has been given to the proper exit of th 


audience. 


Over-wide corridors expensive to 
maintain and to operate, classrooms with nat- 
ural and artificial lighting conditions whieh 


ad 


a 


i 


meee a 
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interfere with the educational program 


el ildren, toilet facilities of poor equip- 
1 located in dark, insanitary basements, 
rooms such as the industrial arts, house- 
ts and playrooms also found in these 


ces are some of the contributing causes 


recommendation of abandonment in such 


+ the period of the past twenty-five 


_the school administrator has been diseuss- 
d emphasizing standards for the planning 


He has 


limitations of 


levelopment of the school plant. 
of the 
t and the necessity for such planning that 


constantly aware 


ry dollar spent in school buildings may bring 
Standards for 


,.dequate educational return. 


as well as for building, have been devel- 
The site is no longer selected in isolation 
he rest of the school plant, but the site 
m is determined in terms of the needs of 
d fifteen years hence and also with due 
ence to its adequacy for play and recrea- 
| purposes as well as for building purposes. 
e communities in the United States have made 


significant progress in accepting five acres 


acres for junior high schools and 


acres or more for senior high schools. 


vements in Personnel: C. B. GLENN, su- 
tendent of schools, Birmingham, Alabama. 
Business and industrial establishments have 
¢ faced the diffieult problem of securing com- 
nt employees. They have long since felt the 
essity of organizing and establishing person- 
departments to recruit and wisely conserve 
workmen. If this is expedient in industry 
here employees work with material products, 
vy much more important in the publie schools 
ere employees are working with human 
ngs—the men and women of to-morrow. 
There is a more scientific selection of teachers 
Evidence of the rapid 


} 


-day than formerly. 
les that 


tifie selection of teachers is seen in the fol- 


have been made toward a more 


ng. First, the certificating power is now 
ute generally vested in the state; scholastic re- 
juirements have been steadily raised; the mini- 
mum age increased, the specialization made 
more extensive. Second, in an increasing num- 
ber of schools the responsibility of selecting the 
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teaching force has been placed upon the super- 
intendent, presumably the one best fitted to per- 
form this task. Standards are being raised by 
requiring each year a greater degree ol protes- 
sional training and by giving consideration to 
experience as well as to the health, personality 
and general culture of the applicant. 

Greater care is being taken in the proper 
that 


much progress has been made in properly plac- 


placing of teachers. There is evidence 
ing the teacher in the position best suited to her 
capabilities, which will stimulate her interest 
and give greatest opportunity for growth in se1 
vice. 

Increased opportunities for growth in service 
have been provided. Many forward steps have 
been taken in conserving and promoting the 
teacher, thus encouraging a growth in profes 
sional spirit and a feeling of security and hap- 
piness. A large proportion of teachers are con- 
stantly adding to their knowledge through ex 
tension courses, by attendance at summer schools 
and conferences and by membership in educa- 
tional associations. Increased provision for 
leaves of absence for travel and study also of- 
fer unmistakable evidence of definite progress. 
teacher 


Salaries have been increased. If in 


personnel, as in shoes and clothing, one as a 
rule “gets what he pays for,” there is further 
evidence of the improvement in the personnel of 
the teaching force in the increase in salaries 
paid. 

The 


effort on the part of school authorities to im- 


The approval of the public is apparent. 


prove the teaching personnel has met with the 
approval of the public as evidenced by the in- 
creased revenue provided for op rating the 
schools. 

the 
The 


best means of improving a school system 1s to 


There is wide-spread appreciation of 


teacher as the factor of first importance. 
improve the teachers. The acceptance of this 
truth, not only by an increasing number of 
school officials but by the public as well, has 
done much to improve the teacher personnel in 


the schools of America. 


FrankK W. Bau 
Washington, 


Achievements in Finance: 


LOU, superintendent of schools, 
D. C. 
} 


The increased cost of public education was 
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largely inevitable and hence beyond the power 
of school officials or boards of education to pre- 
vent. To prevent it, boards of education would 
have had to possess the authority to maintain 
the purchasing power of the dollar at its pre- 
war value; to persuade children to remain away 
from, rather than to enter, the public schools; 
to get along without any new school buildings, 
and to convince the patrons of the public 
schools that the 1910 model of our educational 
product was satisfactory to meet the demands 
of the year 1930. 

The increased cost of public education has re- 
sulted from an extraordinary increase in school 
attendance and an unusual increase in the 
amount of schoolhouse construction, due to the 
cessation of construction during the period of 
the war, to a necessary and long-deferred in- 
erease in teachers’ salaries and to some extent 
to an expansion of the educational program in 
the publie schools. Underlying all these is the 
fundamental economie fact of the reduced pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. 

Between 1913 and 1927 the number of pupils 
in average daily attendance in elementary and 
secondary schools increased from 13,613,656 in 
1913 to 20,200,000 (estimated) in 1927, an in- 
crease of 6,586,344 pupils, or 48.4 per cent., in 
fourteen years. 

The signifieance of this increase is further 
emphasized by consideration of the fact that the 
total population in the United States increased 
during that period only 19,811,531 people, or 
20.5 per cent. In other words, the increase in 
school attendance is more than twice as rapid 
as the increase in total population. 

The figures show that a large part of this in- 
erease in school attendance is to be found in the 
high schools. School attendance laws require 
pupils to attend the elementary schools, which 
group of pupils is increasing gradually, as is 
the population. 

This situation is significant for two reasons. 
First, it indicates public approval of the diver- 
sified educational program offered in the high 
schools of the nation, which in recent years is 
being substantially reorganized to meet the 
varying needs, capacities and interests of boys 
and girls of secondary school age. This is a 
fine tribute to the wisdom of boards of educa- 


tion, school officials and the parents of sy 
ondary school pupils. The second signif, 
fact is that high-school education is more ey. 
pensive than elementary school education anj 
hence there is a correspondingly higher increay 
in the cost of public education than there 

be if these pupils were enrolled in our elemep. 


tary schools. 


The Home Aids the School: Mrs. Isaner, |, 
pE VaALuieRe, fourth vice-president, Nati 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

There was a time within the memory of : 
of us when the home and school seemed 
widely separated as the poles; when the |} 
resented any attempt on the part of the sc! 
to inquire into its affairs in relation to 
health, behavior or lack of progress of the child 
He was sent to school to be educated and it was 
the business of the teacher to educate him. yr 
gardless of his physical fitness or home con 
ditions. 

Some one has spoken of the parent, th 
teacher and the child as the great triple alliance, 
therefore each must work in closest harmony for 
the best interest of all concerned. Miss Me- 
Skimmon once said in an address, “I have spent 
my entire life in school, and never have | known 
of a case of moral failure, where the hon. 
school worked together.” 

What the individual parent wants for his 
own child, the community as a whole wants ! 
all its children, so to-day in hundreds of co: 
munities all over our country we find the hom 
and school banded together in a great dem 
eratic organization known as the National Cor 
gress of Parents and Teachers. Organized 
thirty-three years ago, it now has a membershi 
of one and a half millions. It has held stead 
fastly to its original purpose, child welfare 1 
relation to home, school and community, and 
has developed into a great schoo] for parents 
who are earnestly seeking to improve cond 
tions and solve problems in connection with 
raising their children. 


Social Agencies Aid the School: James F 
West, chief scout executive, National Counc! 
Boy Seouts of America, New York City. 

“Education is a cooperative enterprise 
which all the agencies in the child’s environ 


1930] 
involved. Our progressive schools 
» this common partnership in the train- 
uur youth and lend full cooperation to 
structive social agencies in the school 
nity.” 
» the major influences in the life of the 
.ccording to the speaker, are the home, 
school and the social agencies of the 
inity. The child “belongs” to all these 
itions and to himself. The basis of co- 
ration is the common objective in the child’s 
itful experience as a means of character 
opment and preparation for citizenship. 
best training for citizenship is gained from 
ful practice in doing with satisfaction 
ngs that good citizens do. 
The schools are dealing with human prob- 
more vital than subject-matter. Visiting 
teachers are going after the maladjusted child, 
even to his home environment. Society no 
longer permits the schools to cover their fail- 
ures by dismissing the problem child from 
hool. The suecessful adjustment of the child 
to society is the supreme and joint responsibil- 
ity of the school, home, church and social 


agencies of the community 
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The Boy Scouts of America in the light ot 
twenty years’ experience in serving a member 
ship of more than 4,000,000 boys is ene of the 
major organizations for special service to boys. 
The churches and schools are its chief cooperat 
ing institutions. The accumulated membership 
in twenty years of scouting is 4,879,278 Boy 
Scouts and adult leaders. 

Scouting aids the schools in various ways: 
(1) It 
time-out-of-school 
months). (2) It rebuilds the 
school through a health 
life in summer and winter camping and hiking. 
(3) It provides scouts with special skill, as 


provides wholesome recreation for 


(hours, days, weeks and 


boy tor the 


program of out-door 


training for service in the school community. 
(4) It gives daily practice in voluntary co 
operation and unselfish service through group 
and individual “good turns.” (5) It recognizes 
the boy as a participating citizen and develops 
his resourcefulness and self-reliance and service 
to others. (6) It engages fathers in service to 
their own sons, who need a man’s example and 
friendship in forming attitudes to life’s obliga- 
tions which are matched by the boy’s determina 


tion to meet those obligations fully and squarely. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


DIFFERENCES IN THE HANDWRITING 
OF SUPERVISED AND UNSUPER- 
VISED PUPILS 
SHALL a supervisor of handwriting be em- 
ployed? Obviously, the answer should depend 
in part upon the results which a supervisor may 
be expected to achieve. It is the purpose of 
this article to furnish a partial answer by com- 
paring the writing of supervised and unsuper- 

vised pupils. 

The data were gathered in connection with 
the revision of a handwriting course which is 
used rather widely. As a basis for improving 
the seale used in grading and for setting up 
standards of achievement, some 20,000 speci- 
mens of handwriting were collected in May, 
1928, from thirty-five school systems in seven 
states. These specimens were written especially 
for the investigation, and were received from 
systems in which the course was used. Two 


minutes were allowed for the writing. In 
grades above the second, each pupil contributed 
two specimens—one from a 214-word selection 
and the other from the repetition of a short 
sentence differing in each grade. By a process 
of sampling, specimens were selected for grad- 
ing. Grades were assigned for quality on the 
basis of the Graves scale by three handwriting 
supervisors, and the average of the three was 
taken to represent the grade of a given paper. 
Speed was recorded in terms of the number of 
letters written per minute. 

The median quality and speed in supervised 
and unsupervised schools are shown in the ac 
companying table. (By a supervised school is 
meant one in which a supervisor of handwriting 
is employed.) 

It will be observed that in every grade the 
quality of writing of the supervised schools is 
superior to that of the unsupervised schools. 
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3 
MEDIAN QUALITY AND SPEED IN SUPERVISED AND UNSUPERVISED SCHOOLS 
. . - . i nee j Vifference i 
Supervised Unsupervised Difference in Difference in 
favor of the favor of the 
schools schools 2 : ; 
supervised schools unsupervised schools 
Quality Speed Quality Speed Quality Speed Quality Speed 
Grade 7 72 73 60 75 12 2 
Grade 6 65 67 59 69 6 2 
Grade 5 63 64 55 66 s 2 
Grade 4 56 61 51 58 5 3 
Grade 3 48 49 41 53 7 4 
Grade 2 43 41 32 50 11 se] 
Grade 1 36 30 31 28 5 2 
In grades 3 to 7, inclusive, the medians given above are means of medians of papers written from 
the 214-word copy and the repeated-sentence copy. 
The difference ranges from a half-step (five gain in quality in the case of the supervised 
points) to a little more than a full step on the children and the almost no gain of the unsuper- 
Graves scale. Or to put it in another way, the vised. In other words, supervision appears 
difference is about equal to the difference of the definitely to keep a better balance between 
qualities in two successive school grades—in speed and quality, and in this respect, there- 
some cases more. fore, to merit the approval of the educational 
In five of the seven grades, on the other hand, psychologist. 
the unsupervised schools write with the greater In summary, it may be said that such evi 
speed. The absolute difference, however, is not dence as this brief study gives is favorable to 
great except in the second grade. the employment of a supervisor in the teaching 
The writing of the second grade in the un- of handwriting. 
supervised schools is interesting. A remark- IRENE PREWIT 
able gain in speed (twenty-two points) over the H. T. Manven 
first grade is accompanied by an improvement AUSTIN, TEXAS 
of only one point in quality. In the supervised 
schools, on the other hand, the gains in speed RECENT BOOKS IN EDUCATION 
and quality ar re nearly parallel. OS 
a ee Buunuie, Rose. Junior English. Book I, Pp. vi: 
Both the supervised and the unsupervised 320. Book II, Pp. vi+327. Book III, Pp. vi+ 
pupils seem to make less than the expected gain 435. Heath. _— - 
eed in the third ] iit. it } CLARETIE, JULES. Pierrille. Edited and adapted 
s » rYé >. "ES av 2, - - ~ y 
in speed in the third grade—a result, it may be by Grace Cochran and Helen M. Eddy. Pp. 
of the general introduction of ink in this grade. xiii+ 200. Illustrated. University of Chicag 
If the seventh-grade scores are taken to indi- Press. $1.35. : ; . awe 
2s : Dimock, Hepiey S., and CHarLes E, HENRY. 
eate the value of supervision, the result is Camping and Character. Pp. xv+364. 15 
striking: the supervised schools have a superi- tables. 8 figures. 6 forms. Other illustrations. 
: > : : . Y. M. C. A. Association Press. $3.50. 
Ain valve 1 e P . are only . M, CG, 
ority of twelve points in quality and are only Drxon, C. MADELEINE. Children Are Like That. 
two letters behind in speed. Pp. xiii+ 206. Illustrated. John Day. $2.50. 
The facts suggest that speed in handwriting Hatt, F. G., and E. K. Rwear. Cambridge Five ‘ 
larcel tt f turit a opvor Figure Tables. Pp. 76. Cambridge University . 
, » “rely ¢ © 2 F: 7 ~ * 
may be argely a matter of maturity an op] Presa, Macaiiilan. . 
tunity to write. Indeed, in the second grade, Jounson, WENDELL. Because I Stutter. Pp. xv+ A 
> ° + 2% - o7 : » Fg 5 
after pupils have overcome the initial difficul- 127. Appleton. $1.50. : ¥ 
, . ‘ s - LABOURET, HENRI, and Pau River. Le Royaume 
ties of learning a new manual skill, supervision d’Arda et son Evangélisation au XVII° siécle. 
seems to retard the speed of writing. This Pp. 62. 20 plates. Institut D’Ethnologie, wr j 
= : ReMMERS, H. H., and G. C. BRANDENBURG. - 4 
»lace supervision in an un- ee - : 
would = to I ™: P , Syllabus Work-Book in Elementary Psychology 5 
favorable light if one did not notice the large Pp. vii+110. Macmillan. $1.80. i 
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THE BETTER BOOKS 


VISITORS BEARING GIFTS! 

eome, sent by Henry Holt and 
any, two distinguished home guests 
1 in red and gold, and of the sort one 
This is the 


outsending of these richly laden 


hes to keep a long time. 


rs and with much more treasure than 


+} ] 


hey made their first sally eighteen 


I remember Burton Stevenson, 
these 


through 


who stocks two visitors. 
and I Holland 

and Mrs. Stevenson fifteen vears ago. 

ir book, ‘‘The Spell of Holland,’’ is the 
most fascinating survey of the Netherlands 
They 


went with 


it Was ever my good fortune to read. 


have done another one, ‘‘The Spell of Ire- 
land.’’ Stevenson’s output of books for 


la 


boys and girls and for all of us is long 


ind varied: of Old France,’ 
‘The Story of Colonel Washington,’’ 
‘Days and Deeds,’’ ‘‘Poems of American 


History’’ and a dozen others. His preface 


**Stories 


to this last comprehensive service is signed 
n Chillicothe, Ohio; but when yesterday 
| went into the American Library in Paris, 
whom should I see, managing that now 
famous institution, but Stevenson himself? 
Of course you know that he has been the 

of that international establish- 
My memories revive. Here I saw 
a good Chicagoan, Dr. Earle Babcock, di- 
rector of the European center of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, 
who is the president of the trustees of this 
Paris From him I absorbed 
enough about Stevenson and the library to 
piece out your recollection and mine. 


ment. 


library. 


‘Burton Egbert Stevenson, editor, ‘‘The Home 
Book of Verse, American and English.’’ Henry 
Holt and Company, New York. 


#009 pp $15.00. 


Two volumes. 


STEVENSON OF CHILLICOTHE 


Dr. Stevenson was born in Chillicothe, in 
the seventies. He was educated in her pub 
lie schools. He edited the Chillicothe 
Daily News and then the Daily Advertiser. 
He read all the books in the Chillicoth« 
Public Library and then wrote volumes 
which he presented to it. Accordingly, the 
trustees insisted he should take charge ot 
the whole concern. For seventeen years he 
practiced in that old Ohio town the new 
and astonishing policy of wearing out books 
as rapidly as possible and then buying new 
ones. There came an army of young war- 
rookies to his neighborhood along with com- 
mittees of morale-maintainers hard pressed 
to keep at a distance that old provider of 
They came to Ste 
‘*The boys want to read. They’re 
for it.’’ that 
Ohio homes were well stocked with enter 


mischief for the idle. 
venson. 
starving Stevenson knew 
taining books such as the family read no 
**Don’t 


‘“*Give us fresh ones. 


them,’’ he said 
The thought of a 
book not wearing itself out always gives 
him fidgititis 
practice, book-writing, library management 
made a prime combination for the work in 
From all over the state the contribu 


more. give us 


librarianensis. Newspaper 


hand. 
tions for military camp libraries appeared. 
Washington authorities called upon Dr 
Putnam, of the Library of Congress, to pro- 
vide for the reading of our forces overseas 
Dr. Putnam called American librarians in 
conference. When it 
turn to speak and he modestly outlined a 
plan for the service, the usual thing hap 
pened. Everybody said, ‘‘Fine! You do 
it.’ This is what 
France. And ever he says, ‘‘I want to go 
back to my post in Chillicothe.’’ The hon- 


eame Stevenson’s 


sent Stevenson to 
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orable, the board of trustees, the American 
ambassador, the consul general, the Bab- 
cocks, the Blumenthals, the Robertses and 
the Spinnings have protested, ‘‘Not yet, 
not yet. We’re hanging on so well we 
can’t endanger the project now. Please, 
dear, kind Chillicotheans, extend his leave 
of absence.’’ That is what I learned from 
Earle Babcock. 


A Paris Cure ror HoMESICKNESS 

You can walk to the library in eight 
minutes from the Madeleine whence most of 

aris auto-buses and tramears start, but 
the handsomest approach is by the Champs 
Elysées, summer or winter, where the grass 
under the trees stretches off between white 
water jets of the fountains. You can peek 
through the iron bars of the British ambas- 
sador’s palace garden and sympathize with 
the monotonous life of the soldier, with gun 
and never anything to shoot, who walks up 
and down in front of the house of the presi- 
dent of the republic. Directly opposite 
him is the neat sign, ‘‘ American Library in 
Paris.’’ 

Walk in. This was a palace once. If 
you feel like contributing a few hundred 
dollars, the outside could be repainted to 
the enhancement of our reputation. The 
trustees are spending their money on books 
and wearing them out rapidly. The inside 
is cozy, hospitable, cheery, busy, much fre- 
quented, likely to cure homesickness. In 
the heart of London, two blocks off the 
Strand, I dropped into a beautiful marble- 
encased public library last month and 
found two people in the spacious reference 
room, reading. Our Paris library is packed 
with visitors on each floor. You enter the 
reference department on the street level. 
There are no barriers between you and the 
books. On the contrary, Helen Lathrop, 
whom the public library of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, is lending to this foundation, in- 
tuitively identifies the searchers who know 
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what books they want and where to fing 
them. They browse in happy liberty. 

us slow-minded ones she suggests 
proper line of sight and in a moment wo 
are scanning the desired pages of authori. 
ties on our hobby. 

I ean work here amongst bound volymes 
of American and English magazines. Jip 
tionaries and encyclopedias of various arts 
sciences and human interests are at my ¢l. 
bow. Yesterday the works in demand } 
the string of applicants were upon sup . 
vised study in the American schools, jn. 
provement of inland waterways, Americay 
university life, prohibition and architectur 
in the United States. The educationa! 
books of the year bear the imprint 
twenty-eight publishers of this class of lit- 
erature. 


AMERICAN LipraAryY Experts Aproap 


Doris Hoit, who is lent to this project 
by the Cleveland Public Library, told me 
that the cireulation of non-fiction books is 
proportionately larger than in the United 
States. The students, artists, authors and 
business men here are asking for solid 
works. These books have outgrown their 
allotted space. The old palace isn’t larg 
enough. We need a new building. 

One flight up brings you to the fiction 
department and to the current magazines 
Here, again, no fences shut you off. We 
old fellows who have found the French |i- 
brarian clinging to the theory of our young 
days that the more formality you throw 
around the issue of a book the bigger man 
you make the librarian, hail your American 
Library in Paris as a land of pure delight 
And, look, there is a children’s room 
They did chase me out of that, because 
Margaret Carmichael, a loan from tie 
Cleveland Public Library, was about to be- 
gin her ‘‘story hour’’ for the little kissables 
who were gathering for their heuré 
joyeuse. 





ction 
zines 


W t 
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library is staffed by experts. The 

r of American librarians who want 
work in Paris is so large that the 
n can pick and choose. Here I 
Ilelen Norris, University of Minne- 


Library; Irma Nelson, University of 


nia: Jeanne Fuller, Baltimore Pub- 
Poulter, Denver Public; Ruth 
University of Cincinnati; Lois 
Evansville Public; Mary Moser, 
Public: Helen Smith, New York 
Dorothy McKee, Grosvenor, Buf- 
ind Helen Crowe, the J. P. Morgan 
iry, New York. 

. staff is being consulted by librarians 
ft all over France and by visitors to 
Paris from other countries including the 
Seandinavian. The extent of the service 
surprises the French and the Americans. 
Nearly half of the users of the library are 

from the United States. Free cards 

issued to students and teachers. An 
tension department offers to lend, with- 

t charge, to any one in Europe, any book 
ut the United States that he may care 
‘ead. If it is of sufficient importance it 
will be borrowed from the Library of Con- 
gress in Washington, or from any collection 
of any branch of the American Li- 
rary Association. Czechoslovakia, Ger- 
Poland, Athens, Constantinople 
borrow American books from this center. 
founded in 1918 by the American Library 
Association as general headquarters for its 
ir service, the institution is desired by its 
ids to be permanent. Its purpose is 

of every public library—enlighten- 
civilization, progress, general wel- 

fare; but, here, it is in addition not only 
giving service to the thousands of Ameri- 
‘ans whose business or study sends them to 
Paris but it is also a disseminator of infor- 
mation regarding the United States. It is 
promoting among European teachers, stu- 
dents, journalists, publicists and men of 
etters a closer acquaintance with Amer- 


ican literature, institutions and thought. 
The great purpose of creating international 
understanding is limited only by the re- 
sources and equipment of the library. Its 
supporters are American soldiers, teachers 
and broad-minded citizens. The idea is so 
large and inspiring that each of us wants 
to be in it. This generous impulse can be 
gratified by our sending, now, a check to 
the library, at 10 rue de l’Elysée. No 
check is too large to be despised. 


A RENAISSANCE OF POETRY 

On the second floor, still without bar- 
riers, I found Stevenson the director. 
Used as I am to having my secret intents 
wrung out by a guardian at the gate of the 
great I was bewildered by the ease of gain- 
ing the inner court. Nobody tried to con- 
vince me that he was busy. I could see 
that with my own eyes. 

‘*I’ve been reveling, just reveling,’’ 
said, ‘‘in your ‘Home Book of Verse.’ 

‘*Fine! That’s what it’s for. I reveled 
putting it together.’’ 

‘*That’s more than three thousand rev- 
els,’’ I said. 

‘*And when you consider how many more 
fairly good poems I had to imbibe,’’ said 
the author, ‘‘you may believe I had a high 
old wassail time.’’ 

‘*How long were you at it?’’ 

**Oh, about forty years. Some of us 
never, even in the years when poetry 
seemed to lose its vogue in America, 
ceased pasting flowers in our herbariums. 
In 1912 I put my collection before the 
public. It was a lucky year. An aston- 
ishing renaissance of poetry was beginning. 
It is flourishing still. Your copy is the 
seventh edition. Each has newer poems 
which had appeared since the earlier print- 
ing of the book. I didn’t have the heart to 
squeeze out the old favorites to make way 
for the new. We ought to keep alive the 
meritorious work of obscure poets which 
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would otherwise drop out of sight. I didn’t 
undertake to furnish homes with what I de- 
cided they ought to like. It was my job 
to get together the things that the home- 
folks do like. 
tion of complete poems, each brief enough 


I wanted to issue a collee- 


to be read at one sitting—pieces giving 
completely the poet’s thought as he em- 
bodied it in his verse.’’ 

‘“*What part of the preparation of such 
a work is the hardest?”’ 

=e ‘opyright, of course, is an obstacle, and 
that is a minor evil of a greater good. <A 
few publishers seem to regard with disfavor 
any miscellaneous collection. But, glory 
be, after the first printings, and letters of 
complaint from readers that they couldn’t 
find modern favorites, the good- 


natured owners of copyrights in most cases 


some 


made generous consent.’’ 


Wrona Reapinas oF Famiiar LINES 


‘*Did you ever run across any disputed 
readings ?”’ 

‘*Did I? Sir, the meticulous scholars of 
German universities have no superiority 
over American readers. The letters sug- 
gesting different wordings or punctuations 
were one of the delights of the task. Even 
the old familiar ‘Now I lay me’ is in dis- 
pute. Correspondents pointed out how 
much more effective the second line is if it 
reads: ‘I pray Thee, Lord, my soul to keep.’ 
I obtained access to forty-three editions of 
‘The New England Primer.’ The weight 
of authority is for ‘I pray the Lord my 
soul to keep.’ A pity, isn’t it? For thir- 
teen years I printed the famous ninth 
stanza of Gray’s immortal elegy as I had 
always seen it: 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 


Await alike th’ inevitable hour:— 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


Change ‘await’ to ‘awaits’ and observe the 
gain in common sense and dignity. 


On in- 
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vestigation this is found to be the r 
in the principal manuscript of the poe 
So then, I have set down this regardin> 


a new edition of ‘‘The Home Bo 
Verse’’: the editor of it, his present 
porary habitat and his work. 

Claiming the right of those as old 
to advise, I would suggest that you put t 


work on the school library table and 
Lewis Cass used to say, ‘‘Leave it | 
The more who dip into it the more wil! V 
be doing what your English teachers x 
they are for. 
Yourself ? 
and Sundays, and, especially on th: 


Take it home over Saturd 


nings of those days on which the sel 
board has met and disappointed you, s 
ter through the pages. These thoughts ; 
the best men at their best moments will r 
new your belief that ‘‘in short measures 
life may perfect be.’ 


5] 


A MASTERFUL PROPOSAL TO TIE UP 
THE FAG ENDS OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS? 

For thirty-four busy men and women t 
devote, without pay, the time and fhought 
required to frame a work on saving th 
waste of public education; for several hun 
dred other school workers to answer th 
pertinent questions arising in the course o! d 
work like this, speaks well for the publi 
spirit of the schools. The mere fact is in- 
spiring. The matter collected, digested 
and unified is, now that we have it, indis 
pensable. For more than thirty years men 
have been quoting the regret of a Harvard 
professor of education that the American 
schools have all sails set, to go we do no! 
know whither. These thirty-four schoo! 
men drafted for service by the National 
Education Association waste no time wal- 
dering among the bright clouds of various 

2** Articulation of the Units of American Edu 
eation.’’ Seventh Yearbook, Department of Super 3 


intendence, National Education Association, Was) 


ington. 616 pp. $2.00. 
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shical ideas but see a firm founda- 


sO) 


or our system on the earth in the fact 
the framers of the national union and 
political institutions of the states took 


» education as a function of the public, 
vanized as government, and made the cost 
of schooling a charge not on the families 
whose children get it, but on the en- 
tire community. ‘‘Education,’’ say these 
vuthors, quoting from the fifth yearbook 
‘the association, ‘‘can not, in a democ- 
rest on indefinite or capricious theo- 

ie Fortunately the founders of your re- 
iblic planned a nation in accordance with 
q finite purposes, to achieve which they 
recommended the establishment of schools. 
These objectives they named as union, jus- 
tice, tranquillity, defense, general welfare 
the preservation of the blessings of 
berty. In tax-supported schools these 
purposes are paramount. The common 
obligation of American publie schools is the 
preservation and promotion of public wel- 
fare.’’ In another place this committee 
juotes with approval an inscription on the 
high-school building of South Orange, New 
Jersey. ‘“‘It is the will of the people to 
provide full opportunity to all for the de- 
velopment of ability and character, that 
they may become sturdy, righteous citizens 
inspired by the ideal of unselfish service.’’ 
The design of the public-school system is 
magnificent; its ideals, as spread over the 
world by the eloquence of a Franklin, a 
Jefferson, a Lincoln, a Roosevelt, a Wilson, 
or by the sincere and solid words of a Cool- 
idge or a Hoover, become the hope of free 
nations everywhere and of those struggling 
to achieve democracy. With enthusiastic 
willingness the people of the United States 
have built schools, expanded the service 
upwards, downwards and sidewise. What 
Denver has, needs only to be told to Seattle 
and Seattleites will pay for it. Erie will 
point to Seattle’s school stadium and the 
Erie taxpayers will come across. Without 


clear-cut recognition as to what it’s all 
about, without due regard for the most 
productive investment of the people’s 
money and of the time of their children, a 
splendid aggregation of schools is the na- 
tion’s present possession. In it are waste- 
ful traditions, expensive loss, avoidable 
overlappings, absence of integration, lack 
of intelligence. Every one who makes a 
study of this sees it. The millions of 
young citizens whose equipment for gen- 
eral welfare is the purpose of the whole 
costly system are not getting from the 
scheme what would be possible if it were 
organized and run more intelligently. 
Where are the weak spots? What do 
they need? These are the questions the 
National Education Association asked its 
thirty-four selected students of the schools. 

The answer comprised in this first report 
—there is to be another by the same com- 
mittee in 1931—constitutes what might be 
used to advantage as a text-book on public- 
school management. Every superintendent 
will find here the problems that are con- 
fronting him in his own town. That is to 
be expected, for these thirty-four compilers 
have not used the occasion to foist their 
hobbies on the public. The points have 
been gathered by inquiry directed to all 
parts of the union. What should be the 
grades of an elementary school? What ef- 
fect does departmental teaching have on 
unity of education? What is the effect of 
kindergarten training? How does it con- 
nect with the first grade? What is the 
proper size of a class? How long should 
the school day, term and course be? How 
is the break between the elementary school 
and the one next higher avoided? What 
should determine promotions from grade to 
grade? Where is failure the greatest? 
What do different kinds of supervision do? 
These are answered by selected schoolmen 
of experience. You may turn to the dis- 
cussion of these topics as relating to dif- 
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ferent grades of schooling by consulting 
the index of subjects. Grouping, testing, 
adjusting curriculums, absences, effect of 
substitute teachers, experiments in junior 
high schools—practically every school ad- 
venture now pursued in the United States 
is detailed here not as it might be but as 
it is. The same extended and particular 
treatment given to elementary schools and 
to junior high schools is followed in the case 
of the older secondary school. The con- 
servative influence of college on the public- 
school system is presented with surprising 
frankness, considering that fourteen of the 
thirty-four authors are college professors. 
There are many men yet living who can 
remember how we used, at the old N. E. A. 
conventions, to swallow everything the uni- 
versity speakers used to give us, as a pious 
Episcopalian would absorb the rector’s 
reading of the printed service. But now, 
in this national society’s report, the here- 
ties are outspoken. ‘‘College instructors 
ought to be required to take courses in edu- 
eation.’’ ‘*‘Requirements of eastern col- 
leges are too remote from the need of life.’’ 
**Some colleges will give no credit for prob- 
lems of democracy. Our state law requires 
us to teach this.’’ ‘‘College and high 
school have no common understanding as 
to what education is for.’’ ‘‘ College lacks 
sympathy with the student.’’ ‘‘College 
needs to be humanized,’’ ete. Patience, 
brothers, the General Education Board has 
given money to the University of Chicago 
to set up a school for teaching college teach- 
ers how to teach. A tort is a breach of 
duty. Law schools have professors of torts. 
In a course for college professors there 
ought to be a lecturer on failures. You 
might recommend one for giving a series 
on fool things college did to what I call my 
mind. 

In this book Chancellor Capen and his 
four coauthors tell us the old complaints 
are passing but enough new ones are taking 
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their places so that the college administra. 
tors do not feel neglected. Overcrowding 
is one. Lack of agreement as to entrance 
is another. Yale asserts the training of 
leaders to be its function. Kansas ¢laims 
the training of the largest number for cit). 
zenship to be its duty. Colleges and ypj. 
versities are offering courses in teaching for 
the benefit of their own faculties, but they 
are not strikingly successful when atten. 
dance is voluntary. Compulsory atte. 
dance is looked upon, as is compulsory 
prohibition of anything, as an interference 
with personal liberty. Why a colleg 
teacher should be compelled to learn how 
to teach has not been completely demon. 
strated to faculties yet. But the Ney 
Mexico College of Agriculture and Me. 
chanie Arts reports enthusiastic and im. 
portant results in the way of administer. 
ing educational courses to faculty mem- 
bers. Eastward the sear of empire seeks 
its prey. 

In a presentation of the special functions 
of secondary schools Thomas Briggs con- 
siders the national needs as they are now 
and with breadth and sympathy urges the 
abandonment of the unrelated scrambles 
for various knowledges to be memorized 
and soon lost. 

John Withers and seven associates relate 
to teacher training the fundamental Amer- 
ican political ideals more determinedly than 
is common in the usual essays on the prep- 
aration of public-school workers. Times 


‘ 


are changing so rapidly that not only di 
we need a new preparation for those who 
wish to teach, but a new influence on those 
who now are working in the schools. In thé 
country as a whole the teacher-training 
service needs standardization as to selec- 
tion of persons to be put into teaching, 
placement and follow up, more careful se- 
lection of those who train teachers, study 


of oversupply and other specified problems. 


Carroll Read and eight assistants con- 
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- adult education as concerned chiefly 
+h removing illiteracy, enlightening the 
nions of voters, assisting world peace 
eood-will, occupation of leisure time 
satisfying the appetite for learning. 
nd. Seotland, Denmark, Germany, the 
‘otherlands, Sweden and Switzerland are 
re literate than we. Our democratic in- 
tutions require a continuous education 
roughout adult life. 
Considering the number, variety and im- 
nee of the subjects treated in this book, 
he lists of volumes, studies and articles 
hearing on the problems of supervision, the 
lded directory of all the members of the 
Department of Superintendence and their 
\ddresses, noting the remarkably attractive 
printing of the matter and the truly inter- 
esting reading it makes, you should be con- 
eratulated on owning it. It is a eredit to 


1 great profession. 


PROGRESS OF EDUCATION THROUGH- 
OUT THE WORLD: 

As to other yearbooks that have the 
happy distinction of avoiding dulness, the 
fifth volume of the International Institute 

eys is a eredit to the cheery persistence 
of Dr. Kandel who once a year rounds up 
1 group of eminent students of education 
in different countries and prevails upon 
them to write upon the progress and trend 
t schools in their home lands. These ac- 
ints he translates, except the English 
mes, into American. Which may remind 
you of a placard displayed in a shop win- 
dow in Oxford town: ‘‘English taught to 
foreigners from overseas and to Ameri- 
cans.”’ 

Dr. Kandel’s introductions to the suc- 
cessive numbers of the yearbook summarize 
the contributions. With this fifth volume 
we have, with the other four, educational 
history of nearly half a hundred modern 


‘I. L. Kandel, editor, Fifth Yearbook of the In- 
ernational Institute. Press of Teachers College, 
New York. 464 pp. $3.50. 
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nations. The editor finds a movement 
away from education for the person 
and a heightened realization of the 
need of schooling for national development. 
Searcely a single country has remained un- 
affected by this movement. Conflicts be- 
tween new ideas and traditional attitudes 
in every aspect of educational endeavor, 
administration, organization, curricula and 
method, together with lack of funds, have 
made the progress of reform more slow 
than was expected soon after the war. 
Political theory has been coming steadily 
into educational practice, says the editor. 
In the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the school as an agency of state 
reached a high development in Prussia. 
England had hard work to get away from 
an opposite extreme of laissez faire. But 
the spread of democracy is beginning to af- 
fect the theory of education. 
Italy, Communism in Russia, with their 
definite policies of indoctrination, are blur- 
ring the general outlines of the new era. 
Even in the United States the theory of 
democracy and equality of opportunity 
have been worked out in education in only 


Fascism in 


their barest implications. 

England continues to struggle with her 
traditional ideas of caste. Director Par- 
kins, of the Warwickshire department of 
education, who again furnishes the British 
review, notes the complication of the prob- 
lem by the tendency to distinguish schools 
on social grounds. In the French country 
village in which I am writing there are 
a score of English families living because 
they can pull through on their income as 
they can not do at home. But any at- 
tempts at social life are futile because of 
the distinctions of ‘‘clawsse.’’ The good- 
hearted clergyman here, who attempted 
a lawn party for the English servants, 
found the same barriers between them 
as separate their mistresses. Meantime our 
Philadelphia magnate loads his car with 








il 
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the traveling salesman, the retired physi- 
cian, the schoolma’am on sabbatical leave, 
me, all our wives, a basket of luncheon, 
and takes us to a sunny olive grove to 
eat and sing together, ‘‘Hail Columbia, 
happy land.’’ He even borrowed this year- 
book and said he’d like to know Dr. Kan- 
del. Mr. Parkins quotes the educational 
programs of the political parties in En- 
gland. One manifesto, from the Conserva- 
tives, declares that the interests of social 
unity demand the removal of class prejudice. 
‘‘Higher education must be provided for 
every child. Professional class distinctions 
will go. We can not prosper while we have 
them.’’ The Labor Party goes into mi- 
nute details aimed at equalizing educa- 
tional opportunities. The Liberal Party 
is as progressive as the others. But lack 
of financial ability is the great obstacle to 
all these proposals. 

For France, Professor Ricard again fur- 
nishes the survey and again notes the de- 
bates between Messrs. Herriott and Berard 
over traditional classical culture. The 
last-named continues to bewail the aban- 
donment of compulsory Greek and the per- 
mission granted non-Latin pupils to recite 
in various subjects with children who have 
studied the classics. ‘‘The most cruel of 
social inequalities’’ are still, in France, af- 
fecting the educational scheme. 

You will be glad to find the vigorous edi- 
tor Lehman, of Leipzig, covering the sub- 
ject for Germany. He touches ‘‘the 
eanker of the public schools’’ in his coun- 
try: education for distinction, for rank. 
‘“*In the diploma, not in efficient training, 
is seen the key to success in the battle of 
life. The system of privileges in Germany 
is, in all the world, surpassed only by 
China.’’ 

An illuminating survey of Palestine, 
progress in the United States, vocational 
education here, in France and in Germany 
complete the volume. Again you have rea- 
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son to thank Dr. Kandel and the suppor 


ers of the institute for a fine piece of publie Nat 
service. He 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS AND THE " 


COMMON MAN* 


Here is a cheery book of geography, his. 
tory and world polities by a genial philoso. ens, 
pher who is not an extremist either for 
peace or war. He does not feel that al! wil! 
be lost to us if we do not join the League o; He 
Nations as it exists to-day. His interesting 
alignment of facts leads to the main view 
that the present world of nations must as a pos 


matter of reason be from now on provided 


4 


with organized international government 


commensurate with the world-wide inter- field 
ests which have developed. A basic as- whi 
sumption running through the book is that sub, 
nations act upon the motive of self-interest edit 
and not of altruism. You may not agre jud; 
with him. You may consider your own fatu 
country’s attitude toward China after the new 
Boxer outbreak, our aid to Cuba, our deeds to S 
in the World War, the agreement of many als. 
Americans to John Finley’s proposal! to thei 
give over war dues to the teachers of Eu- havi 
rope, all as selfishness camouflaged as altru- abo 
ism. You may subscribe to Bismarck’s find 
dictum that there is no such word as gen- nati 
erosity in the international vocabulary — 

Sele) 


You may consider Lafayette and Bar- 
tholdi’s statue bids to us, by the French, mal 
for their own interest. And then, again, 
you may not. The reduction of all per- 
sonal kindness to an enlightened self-inter- 
est may have as many opposing philoso- 
phers as sustaining ones. The doctrines of mer 


a Jules Favre or a Louis Pasteur or an M) 
Abraham Lincoln may boast as many be- enet 
lievers as those of a Herbert Spencer or an — 
Arthur Schopenhauer. Whether you agre nase 
with Pitman Potter or not his ‘‘ World ot anne 

«Pitman B. Potter, ‘‘This World of Nations.” Ps 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 366 Pp} vn 
$4.00. the 
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will hold you to the last page. 


Lis 


blunt; he is positive; he commands 


is the matter with international 
is? he asks. Lack of brains. In 
r things, even in the raising of chick- 


ns. man moves from mere living to obser- 
n. to the assembling and comparison 
‘ts, to the formulation of principles. 
He evolves a science. Until the twentieth 
entury there were scarcely the beginnings 
, science of international relations. The 
nderous stupidities that have been writ- 
internationalism have scared away 
ordinary citizen from a fascinating 
| of primary importance to his welfare 
is no more difficult than any other 
bject of human interest. The newspaper 
ial is a jumble of inaccuracy, rash 
judgment, biased preferences and general 
fatuousness. You have only to follow the 
news columns for a month or two in order 
to see through the emptiness of the editori- 
als. Why, why do the writers fail to read 
their own newspapers? How many times 
have we been told that the Bolsheviks are 
about to fall again? But to-day we can 
find a growing number of studies of inter- 
national relations treated in the calm, un- 
emotional, seientifie spirit. If we press the 
scientists for such books in place of the for- 
mal and empty treatment of former years 
they will produce them. If we get rid of 
our emotionalism and recognize the need of 
scientific solutions of the problems, we shall 
be in a position to participate in the settle- 
ment of difficulties. 

Mr. Potter’s emphasis is upon enlight- 
ened publie opinion as necessary for the 
conduct of a democracy. After a discus- 
sion of motives and methods in studying 
international affairs he makes an illuminat- 
ing survey of nations from the Greeks to 
the governments of to-day with stress upon 
the persisting traditions that help and 
hinder. He arrays the present troublesome 


subjects, evaporates the mystery from in- 
ternational law, considers secret and open 
diplomacy, treaties, American foreign ser- 
vice, arbitration, the League of Nations, 
personalities and polities, the outlook. 

Get yourself and your students and those 
with whom you converse or to whom you 
read club papers to cease regarding inter- 
national affairs as something strange and 
sinister. Scrap your emotional prejudices 
and get down to thinking of practical 
modes of organizing and conducting inter- 
national affairs for maximum satisfaction 
of human needs. You are on earth for a 
purpose. You are, more than most, de- 
voted to it if you are a teacher. It is that 
you may make living less forlorn, the world 
more comfortable. A perusal of Mr. Pot- 
ter’s book will give you a long thrill in 
realizing in how many ways this desidera- 
tum is getting realized to-day. 


HOLDING INTEREST EVEN WHEN 
TRUES5 

In the local wars on history text-books 
the testimony of some of the teachers, 
coached by the raisers of the hullabaloo, 
contained such gems as these: ‘‘ Nobody 
could ever make me believe that John Han- 
cock ever smuggled, I do not want my 
children to know that George III consid- 
ered Washington a rebel,’’ ‘‘I don’t want 
the truth if it decreases my patriotism.’’ 
The future historian of our times can re- 
cord the readiness of some publishers to 
revise out of their texts such truth as bade 
fair to decrease sales in Chicago. Another 
charge against truth is its destruction of 
the picturesque. Messrs. Hayes and Moon 
in their sumptuous high-school history of 
ancient, medieval and early modern times 
discard popular ideas demolished and re- 
jected by the researches of scholars, but 


9? 66 


5 Carleton Hayes and Parker Thomas Moon, 
‘* Ancient and Medieval History.’’ The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 893 pp. $2.00. 
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they maintain throughout more than com- 
mon interest by their emphasis upon events 
that have mainly influenced the present. 
Alive to the interests of men and women 
of to-day, recognizing the part played in 
our time by religion, government, art and 
industry, these authors have made even the 
Stone Age contribute to intelligent present 
living. A noteworthy feature of their book 
is the recognition of China, Japan, the 
Mayas, Aztecs and Ineas as essential to an 
adequate history of present culture. With 
a brilliant chapter, ‘‘Autocracy in Action 
and Decline,’’ and a final ‘‘Epilogue,’’ 
passing to modern civilization, this beauti- 
fully printed and superbly illustrated book 
comes down to 1789, with the French and 
American great republics started, England 
launched in a new ship of state and the 
stage set for the beginning of our own 
present drama. 


A HISTORY BOTH NORTH AND SOUTH 
CAN TEACH® 

At various times in meetings of the Na- 
tional Education Association there has been 
discussed the maintenance of a divided 
nation through teaching the children of one 
section the history of the United States 
from a northern standpoint while children 
of another great region were taught na- 
tional life from the southern view. Dr. 
Shortridge, professor of history in West 
Virginia University, on the ridge of land as 
near to Dixie as to Yankeedom, believes 
that the west is really the most characteris- 
tic part of America to-day and that it has 
not had enough attention in school histories 
to give the average citizen an adequate 
grasp of the affairs of the whole republic. 
In the second place, Professor Shortridge 
rightly concludes, the time has come to dis- 
eard northern histories for school-boys in 
Michigan and southern texts for those in 


6 Wilson Porter Shortridge, ‘‘The Development 
of the United States.’’ The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 775 pp. $2.00. 
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Alabama. We have reached a time whe 
an unbiased account of slavery and the 
Civil War will be acceptable to the deseen. 
dants of the men who fought in the ¢ 
tending armies in the sixties. It seems ; 
me that those of us who were in schoo! jy 
the days of the waving of the bloody sj 
who howled with the last ditchers avai; 
President Cleveland’s return of the soy; 
ern battle-flags, find on a close reading 
Dr. Shortridge’s chapters on this danger 
period that he has produced a history ; 
north, south, east, west, one nation. indi. 
visible, with liberty and justice for all, | 
like his attention to the growth of the pow 
ers of the nation in its federal capacity 
The present needs or dangers of a more per 
fect union are something the coming citize 
needs to understand. It is a new feature 
in history texts. It is handled here with 
clarity and force. So, too, are foreign rela- 
tions an impending question. We had 
never before 1914 been trained to think 
internationally. What the Spanish War 
and the world conflict brought us to is her 
set forth. To foster honest national prid 
to abate unwarranted conceit, to see our- 
selves as others see us, are healthy purposes 
for any writer. Dr. Shortridge plainly has 
these intents. He shows no pussy-footing 
resulting from the hectie hoots still echoing 
against honesty in history. ‘‘On the fil- 
tieth anniversary of Gettysburg,’’ he says, 
‘‘a reunion of the survivors of that famous 
battle, both in blue and in gray, met upon 
the historic field and enjoyed a common fe! 
lowship under the same flag. The passing 
of years made each side more charitab! 
towards the errors of the other, for both 
sides realized that they had made mistakes 
It brought about a feeling of patriotism 
that knows no sectional lines.’’ 

No teacher in my high-school days recog- 
nized any sectional mistakes except those of 
the southerners. When Henry Balfield, in 
1887, read a paper to our Chicago high 


TO ° 





1930} 


| and called our war with Mexico our 
| erime the shock lasted many days. 
ww John Withers, telling schoolmas- 


t a main purpose of ieaching Amer- 
ry is to imbue the generation with 
dent desire to correct our past na- 
istakes, receives hearty applause. 
brothers; thanks to you, the world 


au 


ve. 


TO STEER OUR SHIP ON THE COURSE 

ADVERTISED’ 

’ remarks George Strayer, in- 
ing Clyde Moore, of Cornell Univer- 
ulty, ‘‘education is a function of the 
Therefore the schools are obligated 

their pupils to be good citizens.’’ 

r as he is, Dr. Moore has heard this 

, shouted from institute platforms ever 

» was mature enough to attend. Old 

im, I have heard it for over fifty years. 
1887 Dr. Boroughs, president of the old 
ersity of Chicago, settled it to the sat- 

tion of all us high-school teachers thus: 
make men better we must make them 
Give them the mental discipline of 

rebra and geometry, Latin paradigms and 
laws of natural philosophy.’’ Now 

s Dr. Moore with the theory that to 

ike good citizens you must teach citizen- 
ship. The number of good citizens is ab- 
surdly small in New York, Chicago, Detroit 
and in the country at large. The schools 
were originally established for the preser- 
vation of the welfare of the republic, that 
s, for polities in its proper sense. We have 
mostly poor polities. When you come to 
examine what the schools taught present 
tizens as to their civic duties you are 
amazed at the dearth of it. There has been 
no adequate conerete presentation of it. 
Arnold Bennett, of the Buffalo Teachers 
ollege, finds that more than half of the 
ustitutions for training teachers do not 
"Clyde B, Moore, ‘‘ Citizenship through Educa- 


American Book Company, New York. 320 
$1.40, 
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require them to take courses in citizenship 
at all. The majority of teachers now in the 
school know almost nothing of polities al- 
though teaching of politics is the main 
object of making schools a state function. 
An art school without paints or pencils, a 
medical college devoted to the contempla- 
tion of jewelry, are no more absurd than 
many of our tax-supported schools. 

Dr. Strayer, the American 
Education Series, drafted Dr. Moore to the 


who edits 
task of providing a manual aimed expressly 
citizenship through 
The author fore- 


‘‘to develop good 
teaching and training.”’ 
sees great changes taking place in the cur- 
riculum and the 
bring them to their real responsibility. The 
great projects in this line now under way, 


methods of schools to 


he says, may transform our procedures and 
is high time they should. 
Everybody the 
Nothing short of a civic Savonarola burn- 


practices. It 
knows grip of custom. 
ing into the hearts of educators repentance 
for their sins of neglect is likely to get the 
hold of algebra, Latin, foreign languages, 
other pursuits with no direct civie effect 
loosened from the schools. The school man- 
ager must make the most of the system as 
it is to improve citizenship here and now. 
So Dr. Moore resists the temptation to 
paint a utopian school and devotes himself 
to a sympathetic and kindly help for the 
workers in the schools who are more con- 
cerned with covering the subject than with 
cleaning up American politics. Moore goes 
about his task like a physician who knows 
there are some plain truths he must tell his 
patient but the doctor must be careful not 
him to death. The chapter on 
‘*Civie Shortages’’ is an excellent outline 
of political hygiene. It interlocks effec- 
tively with the preceding discussion of civic 
objectives. The first ninety-three pages of 
the book are enlivened with an admirable 
presentation of the whole question of mak- 
ing the school of to-day the means of a more 


to seare 
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perfect civie state to-morrow. Then follow 
three bright chapters on history, geography 
and their civie possibilities. Three chap- 
ters on debating, dramatization, biography 
and story put the proper tonic into the 
work of the teachers of English. Then our 
author throws his net around every other 
instructor by his clear and decisive plea for 
civie aims in the teacher's daily and hourly 
performance of every school duty. The 
discussion of measurement scales for pupil 
citizenship is given with a temperate esti- 
mate of their value and with hopes for an 
ultimate scheme more satisfactory. Dr. 
Moore writes clearly, with animation, does 
not run away with his theme or lack in a 
deep desire that the American school may 
much more nearly achieve its historie pur- 
pose, namely, a high-grade political im- 
provement of our civie conscience and 
action. 


MAKING THE MEETING MIND ITS 
MANNERS* 


The social-study advocates, the exhorters 
to more attention for civic training, agree 
that parliamentary law has a fascination 
for school children and should be known by 
the trained citizen. Two teachers of the 
social sciences in the high school of High- 
land Park, Michigan, have produced a lit- 
tle book that may be carried in the pocket, 
that is not only a convenient manual for 
use at meetings but is, moreover, composed 
in so interesting a style that it will succeed 
as a text-book that can be covered in four- 
teen lessons. It will serve admirably for 
women’s clubs which devote meetings to a 
study of parliamentary practice. It will 
serve for men, too. The authors use as 
authorities Cushing, Roberts, Waples and 
Fox. Inside the front and back covers are 
charts and tables summarizing important 
rules and so arranged as to give the 


8 Emma Wines and Marjory Card, ‘‘Come to Or- 
der.’’ Doubleday Doran, Garden City, New York. 
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searcher what he wants in a crisis, 4 
bright and timely feature is a table 
courtesies likely to refine a meeting from 
interruptions, annoyance, delay, irritations 
and futility. 


A CIVICS TEXT WITH LIFE IN IT: 
Speaking of citizenship, it strikes me { 
one of the most needed things that hay 
come from the press in a long time is Ed 
ward Manley’s concise book on _ ciyies 
Manley works on the conviction that eit 
zenship is not the complex ideal too big ay 
good for the ordinary boy and girl. Yoy 
don’t have to travel. A friendly acquain- 
tance with many groups in one smal! com 
munity will give you the broad view and 
sympathy needed in the citizen. If you 
come to know the problems in the life of a 
washerwoman who came from Georgia last 
winter; of the young ice-man who used to 
live in Sweden; of the vegetable seller who 
brings you Greek sweeties at Christmas: if 
you can get invited to a labor demonstra- 
tion by a member of the milk drivers’ 
union; in short, if you, with interest, re- 
spect and attention, will meet with the 
parts of the world that touch you, you can 
get a liberal civie education. The world is 
at your door. This is the author’s doctrin: 
Mr. Manley deplores the lack of thought 
on civie themes. You ought to learn what 
thinking is, he counsels the young student 
You ought to practice it. A part of your 
civie education should be of the formal 
sort: the old disciplinary edueation that 
gave the student the power to think 
straight. But if you don’t look out you 
won’t think at all. You will merely do as 
so many—take your opinions ready-mad 
from print. An uncomfortable thing for 
all of us is the fear that most Americans 
believe what they see in the headlines of 
newspapers. Editors are not in the reform 
° Edward Manley, ‘‘The Pursuit of Happiness.’’ 


Benjamin H. Sanborn and Company, Boston. 276 


pp. $1.08, 
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There is no use in hoping to re- 
They will not solve 
problems. But there is intelli- 
ugh in the United States to solve 


ne wspapers. 


t shall become enlightened and im- 
th a civie ideal. 
| know Manley pretty well. 
him on the big theme. 
mistie and hopeful, not earried along 
wild gladness, not despairing at the 


I’ve talked 
He is quietly 


eness of publie-school practice and 


lishment from the ideas the 
ers of schools into public institu- 


Respect for law, Manley 


away 


herished. 
ean be secured in young persons 

its necessity for comfort and happiness 
tablished in their minds. Respect for 

as at all times marked civilized na- 
when they were at their best. To 
there must be a thoughtful interest 

Indiffer- 


to it is commonly considered greater 


rnment. It is now weak. 
the United States than in Canada, En- 


France, Denmark, Germany and 
ndinavia. Matters of really vital impor- 

are generally neglected by the ordi- 

man and woman and by the extraor- 
We should 
ashamed to the 
ind that the general public knows as 


It’s our main 


vy one, who is the teacher. 
excuse ourselves on 
polities as we do. 

iness as teachers to know polities better 

n we know languages and mathematics. 
t's our business, right now, to see that the 

generation is thoroughly prepared to 
lo that which we publie-school teachers are 
mployed to train to do. 

‘Somebody wiser than I should outline 
the study,’’ says Manley, ‘‘but they are so 
woefully slow getting around to it that I’ll 
lo my bit, now.’’ So he gives us this glow- 
ng little book, offering his thanks to Mr. 
McCutcheon, of Chicago, Mr. Aristotle, of 
Athens, the Nebraska League of Women 
Voters and other well-known inspirers. He 
puts a fine full-page portrait of Washing- 
ton on the first page, new and snappy pic- 


tures here and there and starts off with this 
text of Socrates, ‘*‘No undertakes a 
trade he has not learned, even the meanest: 


man 


yet every one thinks himself sufficiently 
qualified for the hardest of all trades—that 
of government.’ 

Turn to Mr. Manley’s page 215 and note 
how he shows our advance beyond the state- 
ment of Socrates in the number of cities 
which have learned to employ a town man- 
ager who has learned the trade he under- 
Manley himself is a good deal of a 
He 


gave a hundred youngsters in front of him 


takes. 
Socrates in his method of teaching. 
the theme, ‘‘If it were possible for one wish 
to be fully gratified now, what would you 
for?’’ When 


were thrown into the ring for discussion 


wish their various answers 
they all came around to the agreement that 
the things they wished for, they wanted be- 
cause they desired to be happy. Manley, 
then, without any philosophizing on the 
good or evil of such a desire, accepts it as 
prevalent enough among juniors to serve as 
the opening for his book on government- 

You are 
The 
fathers put it down as one of the purposes 


union—and our duty toward it. 
not alone in looking for happiness. 
of setting up your nation. They estab- 
lished schools to teach you how to keep the 
union to a high power of securing happi- 
ness for everybody. What should you gain 
from school in accordance with this patri- 
otic American intent? 

Then follow the things you count essen- 
tial to happiness, how your organization as 
a social-political union secures these things 
to you, how law is the rule of the great 
game and for the happiness of you, the 
players. This introduces the big law, the 
Constitution. You are likely to conclude 
that this quiet scholar has shown remark- 
able talent in his handling of it. ‘‘It’s not 
easy to read, my boy,’’ he says. ‘‘It’s dull. 
It’s a book of rules. And you know that 
even those of baseball are boresome unless 
you’re right in the game. But this democ- 
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racy is a big game of life. Don’t be dis- 
couraged if you don’t understand much of 
No one expects you to find it a 
story of adventure.’’ With questions and 
with word-lists, the teacher gets the Con- 
stitution ‘‘covered’’ in fifty pages, eased by 
numerous pictures, and then the applica- 
tion of it begins to touch the pupils in their 
every-day experiences. The boss, the cau- 
cus, the foolish primaries, the needs of real 
democracy, the costly eampaigns, spoils, 
taxes—everything political comes into the 
story in the form that Manley, trying it out 
on his classes, finds to be capable of holding 
The topies for discussion are 


its rules. 


the interest. 
abundant at the end of each chapter and 
they are of the sort to hit an American boy 
or girl square between the eyes. 

The book is an event, an amazing amount 
of sound sense in a small bulk and yet as 
easy running and conversational as if the 
writer felt no need to hurry. 


A NEW APPROACH HAS BANISHED 
DULNESS FROM ECONOMICS" 


A significant trend of American educa- 
tion towards its civie obligation is seen in 
the series which Jerome Davis, of Yale, is 
editing for D. C. Heath and Company. 
They announce fourteen works on social re- 
lations. ‘‘Introduction to Sociology’’ by 
seven university professors, ‘‘Readings in 
Sociology’’ by the same, ‘‘Immigration and 
Race Attitudes’’ by Emory Bogardus and 
‘*Social Psychology’’ by Radhakamal Muk- 
erjee have already appeared. The forth- 
coming volumes include ‘‘ Industrial Rela- 
tions’’ by Robert Bruere, ‘‘Criminology’’ 
by R. H. Gault, ‘‘Community Organiza- 
tion’’ by E. C. Lindeman, ‘‘ Mental Hy- 
giene’’ by Frankwood Williams, ‘‘ Religion 
and Social Control’’ by John Mecklin, 
**Sociology’’ by Earle Eubank, ‘‘Social 
Statistics’? by Robert Woodbury, ‘‘ Revolu- 
tion and Social Change’’ by Herbert Miller 
and ‘‘History of Social Thought’’ by 


10 J, A. Hobson, ‘‘ Economies and Ethics.’’ D. 
C. Heath and Company, New York. 


489pp. $5.00. 
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Harry Elmer Barnes. The latest book 

this series already published is J. A. 4 b ' 
son’s ‘‘Economies and Ethics.’ y, : I 
Hobson’s experience has been that of elo: 
contact with industrial workers as teach) 
of their classes, to which he has added +) 
balancing element of service as a univers’ 
lecturer in Oxford. 
Mr. Hobson’s volumes, ‘‘The Physiology 0; ' 
Industry’’ and ‘‘The Evolution of Modern ist 
Capitalism,’’ as giving the author fitting 
recognition as one of the foremost econo. I 
mists. Mr. Hobson’s work as a teache; 

every-day sorts of persons has developed in FR tics 


Professor Davis counts 


him a clearness and directness which bring 
economies fully into the field of intimat n 
human interest. 

Those pioneer economists who wished 
only the dry light of mathematics as a Hol 
guide to working out the laws of wealth, Hi 
rent, profits and all, prided themselves on hun 
discarding emotion and sentiment. They vour 
produced the dismal science, the horror o/ son’ 
the Ruskins and Carlyles. Valuable as th ' 
disinterested mind may be, wealth is wealth Wy 
only as it is concerned with human needs Ae 
and aspirations. It is impossible to dis- 
sociate it from conduct. When we ar 
concerned with the evaluation of any sphen 
of behavior, whether of business or polities 
or private morals or art or literature, | 
assume settlement on a purely mechanical 
basis is a foolish pretense. Economics is a 
thickly sown with emotional disturbances a 
reflecting particular interests and preju Th 
dices. Men in their constitution of bod ti 
and mind, in their natural and spiritua ate 
heritage and environment, are much more —_ 
alike than unlike. We can examine eco west 
nomies in the light of common human char matic 
acter, not swayed unduly by a particular baat 
bias of a personal character and predilee- nie 
tion. the » 

We need a text-book which introduces by V 
the student to economies from the stané “a 
point of moral values. ‘‘There has been, Baoent 
says Professor Davis, the editor, ‘‘no Amer pany, ] 
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along this line. This is a pio- 
this spirit the discussion proceeds 
the meaning of welfare, its stand- 
its values, its relation to community, 
hies of property, the morality of bar- 
¢, the principle of fair distribution, 
ves to labor, the supply of capital, 
ytimum population, the state and in- 
ethics of internationalism, uses and 

f money. 
espair of many educators who real- 
t economies is an essential of polli- 
polities is a preponderating ob- 
‘ schooling at publie expense, has 
the dulness which too many pupils 
hers find in the treatment of polit- 
economy. By this new approach Mr. 
Hobson has completely avoided that pitfall. 
s produced a book vibrating with 


He | 
interest. You will have to revise 


ir traditional interpretation of ‘‘Hob- 


. ’ 
ce, 


WARM WORDS FROM KANSAS?! 
the heads of the two Phillips 
nies tell us New England holds the 
lace of educational leadership of 
the Elementary School Journal 
echo of numerous Bunker Hill 
When Wilson Porter Shortridge, 
‘of history in a university not far 
rom the Atlantie coast line, writes a book 
the development of the United States he 
firms and demonstrates that the west is 
most characteristic part of Amer- 
Of the twenty-eight professional books 
whing sent to your servant this month 
view, fifteen are by men living as far 
west as Chicago or beyond. Latin, mathe- 
ties, literature, civies, every major sub- 
study is written on by these men 
nd women of the west. I hold in my hand 
the second large eontribution to sociology 
by Walter Robinson Smith, professor of 
Walter Robinson Smith, ‘‘An Introduction to 


ucational Psychology.’’ Houghton Mifflin Com- 
456 pp. $2.25. 


’, Boston. 


educational sociology in the University of 
Kansas. Professor Cubberley introduces 
it. ‘‘A new and progressive idea!’’ he 
says. ‘‘We, in America have long devel- 
oped our education on individual psychol- 
ogy, but the public school is the agent and 
servant of society—all the people, organized 
as the state. The school’s main concern is 
general welfare, not individual advantage. 
This is a point of view which you teachers, 
principals and superintendents can not take 
too often.’’ 

Professor Smith makes no apology for 
the type of education we inherited from 
pre-Revolutionary days. It and its philos- 
ophy, he says, leave much to be desired. 
The most of our professional books are con- 
cerned too much with education and too 
little with society. They are written by 
psychologists. But the school service is a 
department of statesmanship. The edu- 
-ator needs all the help psychology can give, 
but that is for methods not for end. Our 
educational orators only a short time ago 
were exhorting us to train the whole man. 
But the makers of our school system justi- 
fied its expense on the ground that its fune- 
tion is social and political. In the past, 
continues our author, our schools 
drawn their inspiration from traditions of 
But they were founded to improve 
Centering on scho- 


have 


schools. 
our ¢civie institutions. 
lastie ideas, schools have become isolated in- 
stitutions. 
complex, indifference to it by school gradu- 
ates is so common, that unless the schools 


Our democracy has become so 


apply themselves to their main duty and 
educate for social service the great experi- 
ment of democracy will collapse. 

Here, then, is a text-book for every col- 
lege student. His alma mater is freed of 
the common taxes in order that her alumni 
may serve the community. Here is a text 
for all the students in every training school 
for teachers. These persons’ main concern 
should be the development of men and 


women for social welfare. We have com- 
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They fall short of 


logical completeness if the schools fail to 


pulsory education laws. 


teach that community benefit which is the 
real justification for compelling any one to 
attend. 

After six chapters concerned with what 
social edueation one gets trom the family, 
the church, work, play and various groups, 
Dr. Smith proceeds into the growth of 
democracy and its establishment of schools 
to preserve itself. The state, that is, the 
people as organized for general welfare, 
must protect itself by providing that each 
citizen shall gain a knowledge of his respon- 
sibilities to our organization called govern- 
Ile must be used to the methods of 
He must 


ment. 
exercising those responsibilities. 
not only obey the law; he must help make 
He isn’t doing this. No 


such wave of criminality as we are suffer- 


and enforce it. 


ing would be possible if the schools of 
yesterday had done their civic duty. Ex- 
amine their courses. Note the infinitesimal 
attention to civic duties. Hear the school- 
men prating of scholarship, culture, getting 
on in the world—self-centered individual- 
istic aims. Remark the preponderance of 
sport, drama, fraternities, dancing, parties, 
good times, in place of stiff civie duty in the 
schools and colleges this present moment. 
Political from 


proper citizenship. 


edueation is inseparable 
Efficient government 
is in more danger from indifference than 
from any other cause. It requires a tre- 
mendous rouse to bring out three fourths of 
the possible vote. No statement can be 
truer than that the cure for democracy is 
more democracy. For popular government 
to sueceed it must require during childhood 
the specific training for citizenship which 
mature citizens are expected to use in polit- 
ical control. 

Our author reviews the evolution of the 
modern school, the development of state 
control, the student population, the teach- 
ers. 

The big business of training citizens has 
been woefully hampered by us who have 
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been employed to do the work. We have 
not had amongst us enough members from 
the families of professional, business and 
cultural leaders. The school children have 
been deprived of contact with enough of the 
choicer spirits whose influence js needed. 
Cheap pay tends to keep us a cheap lot, As 
long as any community is content to con. 
sider the schools an occupational oppor- 
tunity for needy young men and women ip. 
stead of making teaching attractive to the 
choicest personalities, that place will fall 
short of its chief duty. 
vice, stability of personnel, not only are the 
bases of efficiency in every type of work but 
they attract people into it. 
Teaching must possess enough group soli- 


Continuity of ser. 


also better 
darity to maintain high standards of ser. 


vice and to enforce professional ethies, 
Until the ranks are purged of parasites 
there can be little claim that the service can 
be ranked that of the 


Teaching must be made harder to enter; it 


with physician. 
must eliminate its members who are below 
standard. Appointment promotion 
must be handled by administrators and 


and 


taken out of the power of school boards. 

This is the sort of plain true talk abound- 
ing in this vigorous volume. Whether he is 
showing that the best teaching is in the pri- 
mary grades and the poorest of the publie- 
school instruction is in the high school, 
whether he is assailing agitation in favor 
of the down-trodden teacher instead of an 
appeal better service by better-re- 
munerated, better-clothed, better-trained 
workers, or whether he is exhorting super- 
intendents to more aggressive policies, this 
doughty fighter for a better democracy is 
backing up his words by the most convine- 
ing and persuasive arguments. Every 
chapter ends with a collection of good hot 
topics for discussion and study. Every 
theme is supported by an array of modem 
treatises. It is a scholarly book, a live one. 
It moves. It is vivacious. It will shake 
you awake and shout into your ear, “Time 


to get up.”’ 


for 





